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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Many of the verses in this book have been published in S¢. 
Nicholas, Harper's Young People, The Youth’s Companion, and Wide 
Awake, and it gives me pleasure to acknowledge the kindness and 
courtesy which have so greatly helped me to gather them up for 
publication in this form. 

Others are now published for the first time, with the hope that 
the children to whom “The Dead Doll” is an old friend, may 
welcome the new-comers for her sake, and for the sake of their 


friend, 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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THE DEAD DOLL AND OTHER VERSES. 


THE DEAD DOLL. 


You needn’t be trying to comfort me —I tell you my dolly is dead! 

There’s no use in saying she isn’t, with a crack like that in her head. 

It’s just like you said it wouldn’t hurt much to have my tooth out, that 
day ; . 

And then, when the man ’most pulled my head off, you hadn’t a word 
to say. 


And you must think I’m only a baby, when you say you can mend it 
with glue! 

As if I didn’t know better than that! Why, just suppose it was 
you? . 

You might make her look all mended — but what do I care for looks? 

Why, glue’s for chairs and tables, and toys, and the backs of books! 


My dolly! my own little daughter! Oh, but it’s the awfulest crack! 

It makes me feel sick to think of the sound when her poor head went 
whack 

Against that horrible brass thing that holds up the little shelf. 

Now, Nursey, what makes you remind me? I know that I did it 
myself! 


10 THE DEAD DOLL. 


I think you must be crazy — you'll get her another head! 

What good would forty heads do her? I tell you my dolly is dead! 
And to think I hadn’t quite finished her elegant new Spring hat! 

And I took a sweet ribbon of hers ast night to tie on that horrid cat! 


When my mamma gave me that ribbon —I was playing out in the 
yard — 
She said to me, most expressly, “‘ Here’s a ribbon for Hildegarde.” 


And I went and put it on Tabby, and Hildegarde saw me do it; 
But I said to myself, “ Oh, never mind, I don’t believe she knew it!” 


But I know that she knew it now, and I just believe, I do, 

That her poor little heart was broken, and so her head broke too. 
Oh, my baby! my little baby! I wish my head had been hit! 
For Ive hit it over and over, and it hasn’t cracked a bit. 
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AS YOU COME UP THE STAIR. 11 


But since the darling 7s dead, we must bury her, of course ; 

We will take my little wagon, Nurse, and you shall be the horse ; 
And [ll walk behind and cry; and we’ll put her in this, you see — 
This dear little box — and we'll bury her under the maple-tree. 


And papa will make me a tombstone, like the one he made for my 
bird ; 
And he’ll put what I tell him on it — yes, every single word ! 


I shall say: “ Here lies Hildegarde, a beautiful doll, who is dead ; 


She died of a broken heart, and a dreadful crack in her head.” 


AS YOU COME UP THE STAIR. 


Ou! — there’s no peace about the house, 
There’s no rest at all, 

There’s quiet neither in nor out 
While little boys are small! 


There’s always mud upon their boots ; 
They will not comb their hair ; 

They’re sliding down the banisters 
As you come up the stair. 


But let me think. There is a time 
When little boys are sweet, 

Their hands are clean and quiet, too, 
And still the restless feet ; 


No whistling stirs the rosy lips, 
No shouting rends the air, 
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MS AS YOU COME UP THE STAIR. 


And silence reigns throughout the house, 
As you come up the stair. | 


But, like all very pleasant things, 
This happy state won’t keep, — 
It only, I regret to say, 
Lasts while they are asleep. 


The comfort of it is, you see, 
It comes and comes again, — | 
Until, before you think of it, 
The little boys are men. 


Is this tall, deep-voiced, gentle man 
The noisy little lad? 
Perhaps small boys — or some of them — 
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Are not so very bad! 
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For soon the strong protecting arms 
Of loving sons and. brothers 

Pay back, with interest, the debt 
To sisters and to mothers. 


And so, in spite of all their “ ways,” 
The mud and dust and noise, 

I think we'll say right heartily, 
“God bless the little boys!” 


For each of us some day must lean 
Upon their tender care, 

And trust their stout young hands and hearts 
As we go down the stair. | 
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THE FATE OF A FACE-MAKER. 


Iv was once upon a time — but what time I cannot say — 

That there lived a little girl who had a naughty way 

Of making ugly faces whenever anything teased her, 

And, to make the matter worse, nearly everything displeased her. 


She did not like to get up, and she hated to go to bed; 

She did not like to read, and she hated to hear things read ; 

She did not like it to rain, and she hated the sun to shine; 

She was never ready for dinner, and — well, she did like to dine. 


Her loving parents thought some fairy had bewitched her ; 

They reasoned with her long, and finally they switched her ; 

But the more they switched and reasoned, the worse their darling grew, 
Until they owned — to each other— they didn’t know what to do! 


It was just about this time that she went for a walk one day, 
Because she had been told on no account to stray 

Outside the palace-garden, — you've read in many a rhyme 
That folks always lived in palaces, “once upon a time.” 


So she strayed away from home as far as ever she could, 

And found herself at last in a dark and dismal wood, 

When all at once she saw, — you may think she was afraid, — 
Lying loose among the trees, all the faces she’d ever made. 


There was the face she made to frighten her little brother ; 

And a worse one still she made when she would not mind her mother ; 
And as she looked around they still grew worse and worse, — 

There was every single face she had ever made at her nurse ! 


14 THE FATE OF A FACE-MAKER. 


And many more beside —she’d done it for years, you see, ~ 
So the place was just as full of faces as it could be. 


She turned and ran, poor thing, as well as she could for fright, 
And when she did get home they found she was crazy, quite. 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE. 15 


They sent her to an asylum at once; but there, alas! 

By way of amusing her, they gave her a looking-glass. 

When they opened her door next day, there was nothing in the place 
But a broken looking-glass, and a terribly ugly Face! 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE. 


A Cat of Culture owned a Violin; 
So sweetly could she play 

That always a large audience she could win 
And charm its heart away. 

She was in easy circumstances, and 
Neither for fame nor pelf 

Played she, but at sweet charity’s demand, 
Or to amuse herself. 

Hear now how graciously she used her art, 
To help a suffering heart! 


In a fair Cabinet, high upon a shelf, 
Famous as she could wish, 

With the compartment wholly to herself, 
Languished a beauteous Dish ; 

And yet she was not happy, for she sighed, 
Morning, and night, and noon, 

« Ah, what is all my glory and my pride, 
Without my faithful Spoon?” 

And from a distant basket, as she sighed, 
A massive Spoon replied. 
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THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE. 


’Twas a chance meeting; by a careless maid 
Had the bright Spoon, one day, 

On the same shelf with the fair Dish been laid, 
And given his heart away. 

Too soon he was discovered, but before 
They missed him, ardent hope 

Had bade him whisper, ‘* We shall meet once more, 
And then — we will elope!” 

And the coy Dish, turning more crimson still, 
Had sweetly lisped, “ We will!” 


Stern Fate had frowned; the Cabinet was locked, 
The frantic Spoon was guarded ; 

But when has not young love at locksmiths mocked ? 
Their faith was soon rewarded. 

Close by an open window, one bright day, 
The Spoon was left awhile, 

And at the Dish — although two rooms away — 
He gave a brilliant smile. 

The smile attracted — though I know not how — 
The notice of a Cow. 


Outside the window pretty Mooly grazed, 
And at the smiling Spoon 

With artless admiration long she gazed. 
“Tt minds me of the Moon,” 

She softly said. The flattered Spoon replied, 
‘“‘T as the Moon am pale, 

I know, because my heart’s wish is denied.” 
And then he told his tale. 

The sympathetic Cow, with eyes that glistened, 
Patiently to him listened. 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE. 17 


She ruminated long. At last said she, 
“ Hearken to what I say! 

If my good friend the Cat will but agree, 
You've but to name the day! 

While to admiring friends the Dish is shown, 
The Cat will steal within 

The grounds, and, in her usual charming tone, 
Play on her Violin. 

Leaving the door unlocked, the company ”’ — 
“Oh!” cried the Spoon, “I see.” 


“Wait,” gently said the Cow, “JZ will be there — 
They might return too soon, 

So, while the Cat fiddles her sweetest air, 
I'll jump across the Moon! 

’T will be a novel sight, I flatter me — 
And, while they wondering stay 

To see if there be any more to see, 
You two can hie away. 

Twill take some time to jump across the Moon.” 
“Bless you, forever bless you!” said the Spoon. 


“ Ah, but the little Watch-Dog!” murmured he; 
“Tell me, what shall we do 

To still his barking?” ‘Leave all that to me,” 
The Cow responded. ‘“ True, 

He is a trusty fellow, but the sight 
Will funnier be by half 

Than anything he ever saw by night, 
And I’ll engage he’ll laugh! 

Those who laugh seldom take it very hard , 
He will be off his guard.” 
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THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE. 


Long plotted they together; they agreed 
That at the next full moon 

The plan would be most likely to succeed ; 
The hopeful, happy Spoon 

Was borne away at last, the gentle Mooly 
Went slowly, being fat, 

And told the project, faithfully and truly, 
To her good friend the Cat, 

Who said, as she agreed her help to lend, 


“ J have been young, my friend!” 


A cloudless night, and strains of music fell 
Through windows opened wide. 

The Dish’s Owner stood, her name to tell, 
The Cabinet beside. 

Charmed by the music, out upon the lawn 
Stepped all the company ; 

The door was open — every one was gone; 
The Dish at last was free ! 

In silence the Spoon joined her, for he mes 
Unnoticed, on a tray. 


And then that noble Cow across the Moon 
Sailed like a drifting cloud; 

Out through the door stole softly Dish and spite 
While the Dog laughed aloud. 

And when the company, still wondering, came 
In from the moonlit lawn, | 

The Watch-Dog howled aloud for very shame — 
The Dish and Spoon were gone! 

The Owner said, “ Poor Watch-Dog, howl no more, — 
ZI should have locked the door!” 
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SLUMBER-LAND. 
(MAMMA AND ROBBY AT BEDTIME.) 


*“ ComME!” she said; “it is sleepy time; 
I will sing you such a sweet little rhyme — 
Something that you can understand — 
About what they do in Slumber-Land.” 


“No,” he said, “I will not be good! 
I’m a robber, —I live in a great big wood: 
It is made of cake-and-candy trees, — 


1» 


You can go to Slumber-Land if you please 


“But listen!” she said; “in Slumber-Town 
Everybody is lying down, 

And all the creatures, from man to fish, 
Have something better than they can wish!” 


“ Then they don’t know how to wish,” he said. 
* T think it is stupid to lie in bed! 
I am going to burn the world all down, 


? 


And I don’t want to go to your Slumber-Town.’ 


“ But listen!” she said; ‘‘in Slumber-Street 
You often hear music, low and sweet, 

And sometimes, there, you meet face to face 
People you'll meet in no other place !” 
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SLUMBER-LAND. 


“Oh, that,” he said, “ will not make me go; 
I like a hand-organ best, you know, 

With a monkey; and I do not care 

To meet strange people anywhere !” 


“ But listen!’’ she said ; “in Slumber-House 
The cat forgets how to catch the mouse; 
The naughty boys are never, there, 

Stood in a corner or set on a chair!” 


*“ Well, that is a little better,” said he, 
“ But I am going, at once, to sea; 

I’m a captain, I’m not a little boy, 

And this is my trumpet, — ship ahoy! ” 


* But listen!” she said; “in Slumber-Room 
Such beautiful flowers are in bloom ; 
The best of them all, the very best, 

You may pick if you choose — its name is Rest.” 


“ Why, that’s a queer name for a flower,” he said; 


© But you needn’t think I am going to bed! 


I’m a robber again, —a great big, brave, 
Splendid robber, —and this is my cave!” 


How quiet the cave grew, presently ; 
She smiled, and stooped low down to see, 
And what she saw was her little brigand 
Travelling far into Slumber-Land. 


SLUMBER-LAND. 


Two curtains white, with fringes brown, 
Had shut him fast into Slumber-Town, 
And she knew that the restless little feet 
Were walking softly in Slumber-Street. 


Breathing quietly, still as a mouse, 

He smiled as they smile in Slumber-House, 
And on his face was the beautiful bloom 
Of the roses growing in Slumber-Room. 


He never knew — little sleepy head ! — 
When he was laid in his snow-white bed, 
Nor that the Mother, holding his hand, 
Followed him into Slumber-Land. 


‘Oh, it’s a beautiful country! Wide, 

And silent and sweet, when you're safe inside ; 
But you only can go a little way, 

For you have to come back again next day. 


Half of the people — less or more — 
Wander inside the Dream-Room door; 
And sometimes you'll hear a little scream 
From somebody who has met a Dream. 


And yet, they don’t always make one scream ; 
It is pleasant, sometimes, to meet a Dream ; 
But even a Dream is not the best; 

There is nothing so sweet as the flower, Rest. 
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WHICH ? 


WHICH ? 


It is very puzzling — don’t you see ? — 

That this should be me, and that should be me! 
That me looks just like a little saint, or 

A girl that’s never bad, but a painter 

Who has so many brushes, and paints, and frames, 
And so many books full of long, hard names, 
And a head that seems made on purpose to shake 
At the stupid things other painters make — 

I don’t dare to think he’s made a mistake! 


But I would like to know just what he’d say — 

Only I’d rather be out of the way — 

If he knew what happened yesterday, 

Or the day before, or the day before that! 

Bob says ’m a tomboy, and climb like a cat, 

And I heard papa say, ‘Can’t she learn to speak ? 

Her lowest tone is a perfect shriek!” 

And they all seemed to think—though I don’t know why — 
That I fell in the duck-pond purposely! 


I do not like that picture at all! 

I should certainly turn it to the wall ° 
If I didn’t think — though I’m not a saint — 

It would be a pity to waste so much paint; 

For it isn’t dry, and I know it would smear, 

And I’m sure that paint is dreadfully dear ; 

Yes, only a day or two ago, 

When mamma said the house needed painting so, 

Papa said, ** We’ll wait until paint is low.” 
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THE GALLEY CAT. 


Don’t stare at me so, you horrid child! 

You look as if you had never smiled ; 

If I look at you long, you will drive me wild. 
For I feel as if, somehow, by and by, 

When I’m old, and things have made me cry, 
And I’ve given up trying to be good, 
Because nobody’s loved me, or understood 
How terribly hard it is, I'll see 

How that could be me, and this could be me! 


THE GALLEY CAT. 


Op Bob, the sea-cook, late at night, 

Sat by the galley fire’s warm light, 

- And talked to the little midshipmite 
Of this and that. 

There was nobody there to set him right 
But the galley cat. 


He loved her much, for all she could do 
In the way of speech was a well-meant “ Mew;” 
And old Bob said that he always knew 
What she meant by that. 
“ She never says what I say ain’t true, 
Don’t the galley cat!” 


“ Well, neither do I,” said the midshipmite ; 
“Come, Bob, we are all by ourselves to-night ; 


26 THE GALLHY CAT. 


Now spin me a yarn, and, honor bright, 
And certain, and flat, 

I’ll be just as quiet and just as polite 
As the galley cat.” 


“You'll not say, ‘ You’ve give us that before,’ 


And you'll not say, doleful, ‘Is there much more?’ 
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And you'll not break out, and laugh, and roar, 
For I can’t stand that! 

She never calls me an old smooth-bore, 
Don’t the galley cat. 


“So, if you’ll be just as civil as her, 
Or as near as you can, without the purr, 
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THE GALLEY CAT. 29 


And not rub me the wrong way of the fur, — 
There’s a deal in that, — 

[ll spin you a first-class yarn, yes, sir, 
Of that self-same cat. 


“Twas a pitch-dark night, in the Indian seas ; 
The wind was blowing a stiffish breeze, 
And we weren’t exactly taking our ease, 
You may bet your hat; 
We were rolling about the deck like peas, 
All but the cat. 


*“ But you needn’t think she had gone below 
Because of the racket above; oh, no! 
She didn’t mind a bit of a blow, — 
She was used to that. 
She’d a corner on deck where she’d always go, 
Had the galley cat. 


* A body with half an eye can see 

That she’s most especially fond of me; 

She follows ’round wherever I be. 
So there she sat, 

With one eye on the men and one on the sea, 
Did the galley cat. 


“ Now, I'll not go wasting the time to tell 
How it came about that I slipped, and fell 
From the mast to the raging sea, but — well, 
I'd have drowned like a rat 
Before they’d so much as rung the bell, 
But for that there cat! 
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THE GALLEY CAT. 


“What did she do? She flung me a line! 

I could see her yellow eyeballs shine, 

As she sat in the stern-sheets, wet with brine, 
And I steered by that ; 

She carried the end to a friend of mine, 
Did the galley cat. 


“ And he hauled me up — but I make no doubt, 

If he hadn’t, she would ’a’ pulled me out. 

For she knew right well what she was about; 
She warn’t no flat. 

But you ought to have heard the sailors shout 
For the galley cat!” 


“She — flung you a rope?” gasped the midshipmite, 
As if he couldn’t have heard aright, 
“T’ll not say anything impolite af 
“You stick to that,” 
Said Bob; ‘can’t you even trust your sight? 


Why, there’s the cat!” 
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AT SUNSET. 


AT SUNSET. 


THE little head, bent, hopeless, o’er her task, 
Had fallen on the desk in peaceful sleep ; 
The help her baby pride disdained to ask 
Had come to her in form of slumber deep. 
The dreadful “sum,” more dreadful made by tears, 
Was hidden by the twilight’s kindly shade; 
It “came all wrong,” ’twas full of scores and smears, 
But not less soundly slept the little maid 
For that. <A dying ray of sunset light 
Brightened the tear-stained face and tangled curls, 
And sleeping smile, which proved the owner’s right 
To Dream-Land treasures, making her, in spite 
Of waking woes, most blest of little girls. 


The night is coming. Weary heads that bend 
Toward weighted hearts will soon lie low in sleep, 
And the long darkness prove the silent friend 
That hideth errors, blots, and tear-stains deep. 
_ The work unfinished, ignorantly wrong, 
In death’s kind shadow will be seen no more, 
Each long, hard day must “ring to even-song,”’ 
The sunset light must shine through every door. 
And when we sigh for lack of comfort here, 
’Tis but to change our dream of being blest, 
And nothing seems so beautiful and dear 
As this — that in the darkness drawing near, 
And in the silence, we at last shall rest. 
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A DREAM OF LITTLE WOMEN. 


A DREAM OF LITTLE WOMEN, AND SOME 
OTHERS. 


I sAT one winter night beside the hearth : 

Without, the north-wind ’round the chimney screamed ; 
Within, the fire hummed forth its drowsy mirth, 

And —I suppose I dreamed ! 


A little face peeped at me through the gloom — 
A smutty little face, all wet with tears ; 

A timid figure crept across the room, 
Crouching with sudden fears, — 


And murmuring, “Oh! was ever such bad luck? 
I’ve broken my dear sister’s best umbrella, 

And yesterday I killed the little duck — 
Unlucky Cinderella!” | 


A voice cried, “ Cinderella! Are you there?” 
It was the sister’s voice, full well I knew it! 
The culprit murmured, crouching ’neath a chair, 

“T didn’t go to do it!” 


* And the voice said, retreating as it spake, 
“She knows that if I find her I shall shake her. 
There is no telling what she next will break — 
Was never such a breaker!” 
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A DREAM OF LITTLE WOMEN. 37 
I saw a little maid whose locks of gold 
Made sunshine in the darkness of the wood, 
Half-hidden as they were within the fold 
Of a quaint scarlet hood. 


She bore a basket on her chubby arm. 

“ Look!’ she exclaimed, “ the butter is so good, 
It has not melted, though the day is warm — 

Iam Red Riding-hood!” 


“Ohno!” I said. “The wolf ” She pointed back 
To where within the swamp the marsh-grass grew. 
“The wolf is there,” she said. “He kept my track — 
I knew not what to do, 


“ When all at once I thought about the fen; 
"Twas dangerous, but, then, I am so light 

That I could walk in safety on it, when 
The mud would hold him tight. 


“I skipped across; he followed after me, 

But the black swamp has spoiled his wicked fun — 
It has him fast. Yonder is coming, see, 

The hunter with his gun.” 


She tripped away, and in the flickering light 
A shadowy procession followed fast, 

Taxing at once my memory and my sight 
To know them as they passed. 
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A DREAM OF LITTLE WOMEN. 


There was the Fair One with the Golden Locks, 
Leading the White Cat, who was purring loudly ; 
Sweet Beauty followed, meekly darning socks ; 
Her sisters stepping proudly. 


The bright Scheherazade, who, as she walked, 
Poured forth a wondrous tale with anxious hurry; 
The Red Queen, frowning crossly as she talked, 
The White Queen in a flurry. 


And then, more slowly, with a piteous look, 
Driving, with anxious care, some bleating sheep, 
A little maiden came, —she bore a crook; 
I knew she was Bo-Peep. 


And she was crying softly as she said: 
“IT mended them as best I could, but oh! 
Although I did it with the finest thread, 
The join will always show. 


“And everywhere the cruel world will say, 
Whenever it shall hear the name Bo-Peep: 

‘Ah, yes! She left the sheep to go astray, 
The while she fell asleep!’ ”’ 


A dismal quawk drowned the sad, faltering words, 
And after her, half-flying and half-waddling, 

Went past the most forlorn of wretched birds, 
With web-feet feebly paddling. 


A DREAM OF LITTLE WOMEN. 39 


And it was quawking, “Ah! I have no use — 
Me miserable ! — for either wings or legs, 
For I am dead, alas! I was the Goose 
That laid the Golden Eggs!” 


* And who, poor bird, has killed you?” murmured I. 
The Goose, with dismal look and hopeless tone, 

Quacked forth her answer as she strove to fly: 
“Who?” said she. ‘Every one! ”’ 


“I’m sure,” I said, “I’ve never —” With a quack 
Full of disdain, she waddled on her way, 
Hissing out angrily, as she looked back, 
“ That’s just what they all say!” 


Her hissing woke me. Starting up, I said: 
“I’m glad it was a dream —and where’s the use 
Of questioning who killed her, now she’s dead? 
But — have I killed that goose?” 
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THERE was once a little princess who was pretty as a flower, 
And in her day a princess must needs live in a tower; 
A tower has a look, you know, of majesty and power. 


She had many royal suitors, but to all who sought her hand, 
“TI will wed,” she said, “who brings me —I care not from what land — 
A pocketful of water and a basketful of sand.” 


Men in those days were stupid; it was different from our day; 
And when she made this strange demand, they knew not what to say, 
So most of them said nothing, which, at that time, was their way. 


Some argued thus: “A princess who would set this foolish task 
Might ask us, next, to bring her some fire within a flask, 


Or some thunder in a tea-pot — there’s no telling what she’d ask!” 
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A few, more daring, tried it, but 


of course ‘twas but to fail, 
For it was a tropic country, and 
their pockets were but frail; 
But a number of them offered to 
bring water in a pail, 


And if she wished for sand, they 
said they'd bring it in a casket, 

A casket set with precious stones 
— ’twas foolishness to ask it, 

That any one should even try to 
bring it in a basket! 


These princes, to my thinking, 4 
had a great deal of excuse, 

For they were but fragile ) 
things of reed, the bas- _ ~4 i | 
kets then in use, ~ 

And there rose a dreadful 
whisper, that the princess ¥ 
was a goose ! 


And that, in spite of beauty, in 
spite of rank and pelf, 

It seemed probable this princess 
would be laid upon the shelf, iy 

And she began, poor darling! Zi 
to think so of herself! 


At this crisis came a stranger-prince, from far and foreign land; 
He had come, he said, to sue for the princess’s fair hand ; 
And then they found he’d never heard of the water and the sand! 
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Among all those who offered advice, 
that summer day, 

Not a single one advised the prince 
in the capital to stay ; 

No —they every one said earnestly, 
“You'd better go away.” 


But the prince was very different 
from these people. Not a wink 
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Did he sleep that night for thinking. 
“She’s as pretty as a pink!” 

Ran his thoughts, and “ Having 
offered, is it princely thus to 
shrink ? 


“Tt is not caprice, I know it, what- 
ever they may say: 

No, she wishes for a wooer whose 
love can find a way 

To the meaning of her problem, and 
her heart — and I shall stay !” 


So he thought and thought till morn- 
ing; then, with heart as light as. 
he 


bought a piece of leather. 
The cobbler asked him what ’twas: 
for; he said, “It’s pleasant 


weather!” 
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Then he bought an osier basket — oh, these princes are so rich ! — 
And a little ball of cobbler’s wax, and a great big ball of pitch; 
He took them home, and locked his door, and straight began to stitch. 
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He had never learned to sew, of course, and did it clumsily ; 
He wore his thimble on his thumb, and missed one stitch in three, 
And he stuck his royal fingers, too — yes, stuck them terribly! 


But you see he’d made his mind up, so at last the pouch was done; 
He took the pitch, which, meanwhile, had been melting in the sun, 
And smeared his osier basket, and this work was mere fun. 
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It is always a good plan, you know, beginning with the worst 
Of all one’s tasks; the others will seem nothing to the first. 
He chuckled, “ With this pocket, one need never die of thirst!” 


His second task was finished, and with eager, trembling haste, 
The sand, which he had ready, he in the basket placed, 
And he filled his pouch with water, and strapped it to his waist. 


Then he hastened to the palace, and he saw the princess fair, 
As she stood beneath a linden, with white rose-buds in her hair, 


’ 


And he whispered, * Ah, I'll guard her. She shall never know a care.’ 
? 


A herald led him forward, and he knelt and kissed her hand, 
Saying, “ Fairest, sweetest lady, I have brought, at your command, 
A pocketful of water and a basketful of sand!” 


Of course the little princess was married to the prince. _ 
And were they happy? Bless you, they’ve been happy ever since!’ 
And they live? Upon some hangings made of very ancient chintz. 


But I am not sure —I fancy that once in a long while 
I meet them, for I recognize the princess by her smile, 
And the prince by deeds of valor, and a certain princely style. 
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HOPE FOR THE HOPELESS. 


THERE were four of them, said to be just alike, 
As to hair, and nose, and eyes, 
And within six inches of being alike 
As to their size; 
And they all of them wanted to know, 
And they all of them wanted to grab, 
From the fat little boy who could tell his name, 
To the baby, whose nearest attempt at the same 
Was a gurgled “ Bab-bab-bab !”’ 


And when that poor mother sat down each day 
To her never-ending sewing, 

Eight eyes, and eight hands, and four double-hung tongues 
Were incessantly going. 

It was “Oh, give me this, Mamma!” 
“Oh, what is that, Mamma?” 

“Oh, Mamma, is it something good to eat?” 

And then the Baby, with hands and feet 
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Both at work, said, “* Goo-goo-ga-ah ! 


She sewed one of her children fast, one day, — 
Quite by accident, of course, — 
To a linen thing she was trying to make, 
To cover the horse. 
He was gathered up in it 
And carried away to the stable ; 
And another, stitched fast to the ironing-sheet, 
Was found, in a state of unpleasant heat, 
Under the ironing-table. 
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And one got hemmed to the pudding-bag, 
And one to her father’s cloak ; 

The former was found but just in time — 
She’d begun to smoke! 

But the other went down town, 
And was only found, at last, 

When Papa came home in the omnibus. 

It was full, and she made a dreadful fuss 
Because she was sticking fast! 


When it came to this, the distracted mother 
Began to cast about 
For a place where those children could be put 
That had no way out. 
She never, in all her worried life, 
I fear, could have thought of one, 
But the children, without the least intention, 
Directed her mind to’a bright invention 
By some of their innocent fun. 


The three who were large enough to walk 
Had crawled into three large bags. 

One had held meal, one had held wool, 
And one had held rags. 

The darlings had poured the contents out 
Carefully, on the floor — 

But the tender mother forbore. to whip, 

A joyful smile curved her happy lip, 
Her tribulations were o’er! 


She bought some wide, long, strong, striped stuff, 


Enough to make four bags, 
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And cut them like those which had held the meal, 


And wool, and rags. 


She ran a good stout rope 


far 
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Into each, for a drawing-string, 


Then she caught her eldest, and second, and next ; 


No longer sad, no more perplexed, 


She murmured, “Tis gust the thing!” 
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& 
But her gentle heart reproached her so, 
When she came to her little baby, 
That she said, “I can think of some other way 
To arrange him, maybe!” 
So she carried, by all their drawing-strings, 
At once, each little dear, 
And hung them up in an apple-tree — 
It was near enough for her to see, 
But not for her to hear! 


Of course they screamed awhile at first, 
And struggled with hands and feet, 

But within an hour they all three fell 
Into a slumber sweet. 

And there they hung all day, 

) Swayed gently by the breeze, 

And the happy mother, free at last, 

Paddled away at her sewing, fast, 
Gayly, and at her ease. 


For her mind, left free likewise, 
Had invented a beautiful way 
To arrange her innocent baby so 
That he thought it a brand-new play. 
She set a horse-collar, clean and new, 
Close by her on the floor; 
She put her babe in its midst, and then 
She smeared with syrup, once and again, 
His tiny fingers o’er. 


And then a pile of downy feathers 
She placed within his reach — 


THE CLOWN’S BABY. 


She has since found one at a time enough; 
It takes a day for each! 
"Twas a touching sight to see 
The smile that would come and linger 
On that infant’s face, as the feather would stick, 
And guilelessly back and forth he’d pick, 
With his little thumb and finger. 


Now that happy mother sits and sings 
At her easy task all day, 
After she’s fed the pretty things 
And put them all away. 
Her work is almost done; 
She begins to hope, indeed, 
Though she trembles such rash hope to say, 
She may have time to think, some day, 
And even time to read! 


THE CLOWN’S BABY. 


IT was out on the Western frontier — 
The miners, rugged and brown, 
Were gathered around the posters ; 
The circus had come to town! : 
The great tent shone in the darkness, 
Like a wonderful palace of light, 
And rough men crowded the entrance — 
Shows didn’t come every night! 
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THE CLOWN’S BABY. 


Not a woman’s face among them ; 
Many a face that was bad, 

And some that were only vacant, 
And some that were very sad. 

And behind a canvas curtain, 
In a corner of the place, 

The clown, with chalk and vermilion, 
Was “making up” his face. 


A weary-looking woman, 
With a smile that still was sweet, 
Sewed on a little garment, 
With a cradle at her feet. 
Pantaloon stood ready and waiting ; 
It was time for the going on, 
But the clown in vain searched wildly ; 
The “ property-baby ” was gone! 


He murmured, impatiently hunting ; 
“Tt’s strange that I cannot find — 
There! I’ve looked in every corner ; 
It must have been left behind!” 
The miners were stamping and shouting, 
They were not patient men. 
The clown bent over the cradle — 
“JT must take you, little Ben!” 


The mother started and shivered, 
But trouble and want were near; 

She lifted her baby gently ; 
“You'll be very careful, dear?” 
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THE CLOWN’S BABY. 


“Careful? You foolish darling!” — 
How tenderly it was said! 


What a smile shone through the chalk and paint — 


*T love each hair of his head!” 


The noise rose into an uproar, 
Misrule for the time was king ; 
The clown, with a foolish chuckle, 
Bolted into the ring. 
But as, with a squeak and flourish, 
The fiddles closed their tune, 
“You'll hold him as if he was made of glass?” 
Said the clown to pantaloon. 


The jovial fellow nodded ; ' 

“Pye a couple myself,” he said, 

“T know how to handle ’em, bless you! 
Old fellow, go ahead!” 

The fun grew fast and furious, 
And not one of all the crowd 

Had guessed that the baby was alive, 
When he suddenly laughed aloud. 


Oh, that baby-laugh! It was echoed 
From the benches with a ring, 
And the roughest customer there sprang up 
With: “ Boys, it’s the real thing!” 
The ring was jammed in a minute, 
Not a man that did not strive 
For “a shot at holding the baby ” — 
The baby that was “alive!” 
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THE CLOWN’S BABY. 


He was thronged by kneeling suitors 
In the midst of the dusty ring, 

And he held his court right royally — 
The fair little baby-king — 

Till one of the shouting courtiers, 
A man with a bold, hard face, 

The talk, for miles, of the country, 
And the terror of the place, 


Raised the little king to his shoulder, 
And chuckled, “ Look at that!” 

As the chubby fingers clutched his hair, 
Then, “ Boys, hand round the hat!” 

There never was such a hatful 


Of silver, and gold, and notes; 
People are not always penniless 
Because they don’t wear coats ! 


And then, “ Three cheers for the baby!” 
I tell you, those cheers were meant, 

And the way in which they were given 
Was enough to raise the tent. 
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And then there was sudden silence, 
And a gruff old miner said, 
“Come, boys, enough of this rumpus! 


It’s time it was put to bed.” 


So, looking a little sheepish, 
But with faces strangely bright, 

The audience, somewhat lingeringly 
Flocked out into the night. 

: And the bold-faced leader chuckled, 

“ He wasn’t a bit afraid! 

He’s as game as he is good-looking — 
Boys, that was a show that paid /”’ 


THE KING'S DAUGHTERS. 


Tue King’s three little daughters, "neath the palace windows straying, 
Had fallen into earnest talk that put an end to playing, 
And the weary King smiled once again to hear what they were saying. 


“Tt is I who love our father best!” the eldest daughter said - 
“Tam the oldest Princess!” and her pretty face grew red; 
** What is there none can do without? J love him more than bread!” 


Then said the second Princess, with her bright blue eyes aflame, 

“Than bread? A common thing like bread! Thou hast not any 
shame ! 

Glad am I it is I, not thou, called by our mother’s name. 
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‘IT love him with a better love than one so tame as thine — 
More than —oh, what then shall I say that is both bright and fine, 
And is not common? Yes, I know —I love him more than wine!” 


Then the little youngest daughter, whose speech would sometimes halt 
For her dreamy way of thinking, said, ‘‘ You are both in fault, 
’Tis I who love our father best —I love him more than salt.” 


Shrill little shrieks of laughter greeted her latest word, 
As the two joined hands, exclaiming, “ But this is most absurd.” 
And the King, no longer smiling, was grieved that he had heard. 


For the little youngest daughter, with her eyes of steadfast gray, 
Could always move his tenderness, and charm his care away. 
“She grows more like her mother dead,” he whispered, “ day by day. 


‘But she is very little, and I will find no fault 
That, while her sisters strive to see who most shall me exalt, 
She holds me nothing dearer than a common thing like salt.” 


The portly cook was standing in the courtyard by the spring ; 
He winked and. nodded to himself, “ That little quiet thing 
Knows more than both the others, as I will show the King.” 


That afternoon at dinner there was nothing fit to eat; 
The King turned, frowning angrily, from soup and fish and meat, 
And he found a cloying sweetness in the dishes that were sweet. 


* And yet,” he muttered, musing, “I cannot find the fault ; 
Not a thing has tasted like itself but this honest cup of malt.” 
Said the youngest Princess, shyly, ‘ Dear father, they want salt.” 
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A sudden look of tenderness shone on the King’s dark face, 

As he set his little daughter in the dead Queen’s vacant place ; 

And he thought, ‘*She has her mother’s heart —aye, and her mother’s 
grace. 


“ Great love through smallest channels will find its surest way ; 
It waits not state occasions, which may not come, or may ; 
It comforts and it blesses, hour by hour, and day by day.” 


MARY JANE. 


I HAVE said it a great many times, 

But I think I will say it again ; ? 
There is no one, except my mamma and papa, 

That I love as I love Mary Jane. 


Antoinette has most lovely real hair, 
And is dressed in the very last style, 

But I somehow could shake her (and sometimes [ do! ) 
For her one everlasting old smile. 


If I squeeze Baby Belle, she will cry — 
Or she thinks so; JZ call it a squeak — 
And Dolores’ mantilla is made of black lace, 
And my pretty French Lulu can speak. 


But who, of them all, do you think, 
Stayed in bed with me when I was ill? 

Oh, you needn’t deny it? She did make a face, 
Whenever they gave mea pill! e 
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And I know that, whatever they say, 
It was hearing me gasp with that cough, 
And trying, the darling, to help hold my head, 
That made her poor arms both come off. 


And she didn’t so much as once squirm, 


When mamma sewed them on, though I know 


It must have hurt dreadfully — that’s how she is! 
She always considers me so! 


She knew I was ready to cry, 
So she just held as still as a mouse. 

If a needle’d gone into me so, only once, 
You'd hate heard me all over the house! 
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I think I will put her to sleep; 
It is time little girls were in bed. 

There, hushaby, darling, lie still in my arms — 
You are sleepy, you're nodding your head! 


Hush, hushaby baby, hush, hush! 
Your mother is holding you tight ; 

She will hear you, my darling, and hug you right off, 
If you wake up afraid in the night. 


I think — she is nearly —asleep ! 
Yes, precious, your — mother is — here. 

You can — go to sleep — safely — for she’ll — stay — awake, 
And — will — not — let — go — of — you — dear! 
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LADY QUEEN ANNE. 


“‘Lady Queen Anne, sits in the sun, 
As fair as a lily, as brown as a bun.”’ 


You can never find a prettier cat — don’t tell me that you can — 
A lady-liker, longer-haired, and yellower-eyed one than 
My beauty here on the window-sill; her name is Lady Queen Anne. 


The Lady part of it fits her, because she is so polite, 
And then the Queen part fits her, because she likes to fight, 
And the fair as a lily fits her, because her white is so white. 


And the brown as a bun part fits her, because — what’s that you say ? 
“ There’s nothing brown about her? Where she isn’t white she’s gray?” 
When J go interrupting folks, they send me straight away ! 


THE OLD MAN PICKING HIS GEESE. 


If you had not interrupted, I was very nearly done. 
When things won’t fit the verses, it is all the greater fun — 
I know a way to make them fit —you’d like to hear of one? 


I will not give it to you; it is only just a lend; 
And I think I’d rather whisper, if you’re not too stiff to bend — 
I make myself say to myself, quite fiercely, “ Let’s pretend!” 


THE OLD MAN PICKING HIS GEESE. 


My darling stood at the window, 
Watching the quiet fall 
Of the snow, which spread o’er the tired old earth 
Its soft white pall ; 
And as the flakes whirled downward 
As if they never would cease, 
I heard her murmur softly: 
“The Old Man’s picking his geese ! 


*“ Who was the Old Man, mamma?”’ she said, 
With her face against the pane ; 

“ Will he pick them all to-day, do away think, 
And never again ? 

Tell me a story about him, please — 
It needn’t be true, you know, 

[ll pretend it’s true —if I like it — 
Whenever I see it snow.” 


THE OLD MAN PICKING HIS GEESE. 


*“ The Old Man lives in the Moon,” I said, 
“ And his geese, when they are at play, 

Go flying about in long white flocks — 
That’s the Milky Way! 

He has ever so many gray geese, beside, 
But of them he isn’t proud ; 

You often see them on summer days — 
They pass in a great gray cloud.” 


“ But why does he pick his geese, mamma ?” 
‘* Because the flowers all said, 

That they wouldn’t sleep in winter 
Without a feather-bed ! 

They have very little voices indeed ; 
But, somehow, up in the sky, 

The Man in the Moon has to stop his ears 
When he hears the flowers cry!” 


‘“ But did he come down too soon, Mamma, 
To inquire the way.to Norwich ?” 

* Yes, he left his dinner half-cooked — you know 
It was plum porridge. 

He’d invited a friend to dine with him, 
A colored man from the south, 

Named Night; and the porridge was so cold, 
That it burned the poor man’s mouth.” 


“ But what did he want in Norwich, mamma? ” 
“ He had heard of a little girl 

Who cried one day, just because her hair 
Would never curl. 


WHAT THE BIRDS SAID. 


He wished to make a shadow 

That every one could see, 
And he said: ‘Such a cross little girl as this is’ —” 
“QO, mamma! will you stop for a thousand kisses ? 


It was me! It was me!” 


WHAT THE BIRDS SAID. 


In the frozen ivy, where the ice hung glittering, 

Forty little sparrows were perching, swinging, twittering ; 
In his gilded prison, like a palace for a fairy, 

Singing his blithe heart out, was a pretty, tame canary. 


But his song grew silent as he watched the sparrows playing. 
“ Ah, you little free birds!” I could fancy he was saying, 

*“ You can use your light wings, you can play together, 

You are not afraid of cats, nor of the winter weather. 


“Td not mind the weather, if they’d but let me out, 
Surely I could warm myself in flying all about ; 

All those lovely crumbs, too, that the people throw, — 
Must I eat naught but bird-seed, I should like to know?”’ 


Then a little sparrow hopped upon the sill, 

“ What a lucky fellow!” piped he, loud and shrill; 
“Oh, my senses! Crinkle-toes, Feather-head, just look, 
There’s his dinner set for him, as if he kept a cook! 
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“ Bless my heart! a bath-tub, and some sugar, too! 


No one thinks of building a house for me or you; 
No —they think théy’re very kind if they but throw us crumbs, — 


Well, some folks’s puddings really seem all plums!” 


Yellow-feathers’ mistress, in her haste, next day, 
Left the cage-door open, and he got away ; 
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Through the open window joyfully he flew, 
“ Now,” he sang, “for once I’ve had a dream that’s coming true!” 


Ah, the cold was cruel, ah, the wind was fierce ! 
Through his pretty feathers needles seemed to pierce, 
Till, tired out with flying, he hid his little head 

In the frozen ivy-vine, whence he soon fell — dead! 


Little Master Tommy set a trap that noon, 

When he came from school, and caught three sparrows very soon ; 
“There!” he said to Polly, “ didn’t I engage 

That, if you’d stop crying, I would fill the cage?” 


Polly danced for pleasure, and forgot her tears ; 
Then the little sparrows, quaking with new fears, 
Ruffling up their feathers in their tiny rage, 

All at onee discovered they were in the gilded cage. 


Crinkle-toes, and Feather-head, and little Mr. Pert, 
There they were in safety, not a feather hurt, 

But the warm air stifled them, and the cage was small, 
And they thought the bird-seed was not good at all. 
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When the bright spring weather came, each pretty head 
Drooped in such a piteous way that gentle Polly said: 
* These are little wild birds, and can’t belong to me, 
As my dear canary did, so I ’ll set them free!” 


Open flew the window, open flew the door, 

Out the sparrows darted, and were seen no more ; 

But Polly has a fancy that they whistled as they went, 
“Never grumble, darling! Always be content!” 


TWO WAYS OF SEEING. 


“ THE blossoms fall, the pretty spring-flowers die, 
The first fair grass is ready for the mowing ; 
The grub has swallowed up the butterfly, 
And everything that isn’t gone is going!” 


The tiny apples cluster on the bough ; 

The bees have gone to work, instead of humming; 
The seed is up, where lately ran the plough, ° 

And everything that hasn’t come is coming! 


“ The birds have ceased their merry spring-tide lay ; 
No more the blackbird on the tree-top whistles ; 

The frogs no longer croak at close of day, 
And thorns are where the down was on the thistles.” 


The birds don’t think they have the time to sing; 
The blackbird has to feed his wife and babies ; 

You'll see what Summer’s making out of Spring — 
The woods and fields and trees are full of may-be’s. 
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Courage! Look up! The spirit of the Spring 
Should long outlast and overlive the letter ; 

Change means advance, in almost everything, 
Good does not die —it only turns to better. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
(A PROSE STORY IN RHYME.) 


I SUPPOSE they heard the reading-lesson 
Which their older brother read that day, 
For I was not asked to tell them “something 

New and funny, mamma, to play.” 


But when I happened into the nursery, 
Both were reclining in regal state, 

By a table furnished with two bananas, 
And a vast amount of gilt-paper plate. 


Johnny was looking anxiously upward, 
But May, apparently quite at ease, 
Announced, from a shawl and two sofa-pillows, 
‘We are Mr. and Mrs. Damocles!” 


And I never, certainly, had encountered 
Such a sword as hung above Johnny’s head; 
It was six feet long, and swayed, suspended _ 
From a cap-pin, by a single thread. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. ral 


I must admit the horror was lessened — 
Though it seems too bad their romance to spoil — 
By the fact that the pasteboard showed in places, 
Through its lavish covering of tin-foil ! 


Johnny and May were dressed in togas, 
Each composed of a single sheet, 

Draped in a highly classic manner, 
And pasteboard sandals adorned their feet. 


I took my work to a distant window, 
And began to sew at a rapid rate, 

And the revellers, not at all embarrassed, 
Went on with the banquet in all their state. 


“ My dear, will you have a piece of peacock?” 
Said Mrs. Damocles, tenderly. 

His Highness, groaning deeply, answered: 
“ There’s no use offering peacock to me! 


* Do you think I can ever enjoy my dinner, 
When that old sword may drop any minute?” 
Said Mrs. D., in her gentlest accents: 
“ Do take some pudding, there’s raisins in it!” 


And Damocles made heroic answer, 

“ Well, give me some peacock, and pudding, and all! 
I s’pose I might as well eat my dinner, 

If that old thing 7s going to fall!” 


‘2 THE SANDMAN. 


A light breeze wandered in at the window, 

And swayed the sword on its single thread ; 
The treacherous cap-pin left the ceiling, 

And down came the sword on Damocles’ head. 


I laughed at myself for being startled, 
And May gave a horrified little squeak, 

But Damocles, as became his station, 
And heroic soul, was first to speak. 


He eyed the sword with contempt and anger, 

Then — “I don’t even know where the old thing hit! 
I'll not play Damocles any longer — 

Why, it didn’t hurt me a single bit!” 


THE SANDMAN. 


THE rosy clouds float overhead, 
The sun is going down, 
And now the Sandman’s gentle tread 
Comes stealing through the town. 
“White sand, white sand,” he softly cries, 
And, as he shakes his hand, - 
Straightway there lies on babies’ eyes 
His gift of shining sand. 


Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes through the town. 
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THE SANDMAN. / 


From sunny beaches far away, 
Yes, in another land, 
He gathers up, at break of day, 
His store of shining sand. 
No tempests beat that shore remote, 
No ships may sail that way ; 
His little boat alone may float 
Within that lovely bay. 
_ Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes through the town. 


He smiles to see the eyelids close 
Above the happy eyes, 
And every child right well he knows— 
Oh, he is very wise ! 
But if, as he goes through the lana, 
A naughty baby cries, 
His other hand takes dull gray sand 
To close the wakeful eyes. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes through the town. 


So when you hear the Sandman’s song 
Sound through the twilight sweet, 
Be sure you do not keep him long 
Awaiting in the street. 
Lie softly down, dear little head, 
Rest quiet, busy hands, 
Till by your bed when “ good-night”’ ’s said, 
He strews the shining sands. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes through the town. 
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JACK-IN-THE-BOX. 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX. 


You want a story, another story, 
One you have never heard before ? 

Stories don’t come when you call them, always; 
I do not know any more. : 

“ Jack and the Bean-Stalk,” ‘“ Goldilocks,” 

“ Bright Prince Charming,” “ Reynard the Fox,” 


And now you ask for a “ spandy-new ” one, 
About your Jack-In-The-Box ! 


Poor little Jack-In-The-Box, who never 
Can open his door himself ; 

Whose house is so small that it almost pinches, 
With neither cupboard nor shelf. 

Dark, beside, with a varnishy smell, 

Enough to keep him from feeling well, 

And a crick in his back that must surely hurt him, 

If he could only tell! 


Now, let’s pretend ; when he first was finished, 
This rosy-cheeked little Jack, 

He stood up straight, with his hands beside him, 
And never a crick in his back. 

Oh, what a beautiful world of toys! 

Little doll-girls and little doll-boys ; 

Drums and trumpets, and everything lovely 

For making a splendid noise ! 
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Ah, but wait — he is not quite finishea ; 
Poor little rosy Jack! 

A knife, some glue, some muslin, some paper, — 
Now there’s a crick in his back! 

Oh, but the hot glue made him smart ; 

And how the sharp knife went to his heart; 

And for five dreadful, dreadful minutes, 

His head and feet were apart ! 


Now for the box, —it is very pretty, 

Painted a charming red. 
In he goes, and his feet are fastened ; 

Down comes the lid on his head! 
Oh, he knew he was going to smother! 
He’d have called mamma if he’d owned a mother, 
But he’d nobody nearer than distant cousins, 
Neither sister nor brother. 


Frantic his struggles for fifteen minutes, 
But it seemed, the more he tried, 
The tighter his house grew; then his courage 
Failed, and he cried and cried. 
Then he heard laughter, soft and low ; 
His door flew up, and he heard an “ Oh!” 
And a dear little face was bent above him, — 
Your little face, you know. 


Over and over the darkness caught him, 
The lid came down on him tight ; 

But he soon found out that after the darkness 
Always would come the light. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


He was a hero! Up he went 
Whenever the lid rose; not content 
With merely rising, he came up smiling, 
Though all of his strength was spent. 


That was the story. Grave and silent 

Sat my small Goldilocks, 
Looking down, with a tender pity, 

At brave Jack-In-The-Box. 
“Thank you, auntie,” was all she said. 
But I found that night, when she’d gone to bed, 
Jack’s box in the grate, and Jack on her pillow, 
Close to the golden head. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


You need not be looking around at me se; 
She’s my kitten, as much as your kitten, you know, 
And I'll take her wherever I wish her to go! 


You know very well that, the day she was found, 
If I hadn’t cried, she’d have surely been drowned, 
And you ought to be thankful she’s here safe and sound ! 


She is only just crying because she’s a goose; 
I’m not squeezing her —look, now! —my hands are quite loose ; 
And she may as well hush, for it’s not any use. 
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And you may as well get right down and go ’way! 
ren des ig aise 
You're not in the thing we are going to play, 


And, remember, it isn’t your half of the day. 


You're forgetting the bargain we made — and so soon! 
In the morning she’s mine, and yours all afternoon, 
And you couldn’t teach her to eat with a spoon! 


So don’t let me hear you give one single mew. 
Do you know what will happen, right off, if you do? 
She’ll be my kitten mornings and afternoons too! 
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ENCHANTMENT. 


From my hammock [ look toward the old willow-tree, 
And I feel like a bird, while I lie there swinging, 
And when nobody’s near to listen to me, 
I mock the cat-bird, whistling and singing. 


I had my fairy-book yesterday, 


Reading Tom Thumb and all the others, 
And I cried when he took the crowns away, 
And made that poor old Blunderbore slay 

The princesses, thinking he had the brothers. 


I lay there thinking, and singing a hymn, 
Because I felt sad, and the church-bell was ringing, 
Till the twilight made everything round me grow dim, 
A little wind blew, and the hammock was swinging. 


It was not the fence —they may say what they will, 


ENCHANTMENT. 


There was a fence there, with the top cut all pointed, 
But fences don’t bow — they stand perfectly still, 
They do not have voices, all mournful and shrill, 

And they don’t look like dolls, half alive and stiff-jointed. 


yo 
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And fences don’t sing — oh! I heard them quite plainly, 
Their sad little music came over the street, 

They had all pointed crowns, though they looked so ungainly, 
And though they weren’t pretty, their singing was sweet! 

At first it all jumbled, but after a while 
I found out the words that each princess was wailing, 

And, though I was sorry, I could not but smile, 

For they sang, “ Oh, who has nailed us up in this style? 
What, what is life worth, if one’s fast to a railing?” 
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ENCHANTMENT. 


The cat-bird flew over to comfort them— he 
Sang better than they did — much louder and clearer. 
He sang to one poor little princess, “ Just see! 
Don’t look at the dusty road, see what is nearer, 
A wild rose is woven all over your crown, 
And a daisy is growing right here at your feet; 
A velvety mullein has made you a gown.” 
But the poor little princess sobbed out, with a frown: 
“ Life, fast to a railing, can never be sweet!” 


He tried the next princess: “ Your highness perceives 
How this beautiful tree makes a bower above you; 
You can listen all day to the whispering leaves, 
And they touch you so gently, they surely must love you. 
Then this blackberry-bush, with its wreath of white flowers —” 
But the princess broke in, with her sad little wailing : 
“Oh, don’t talk to me of your flowers and bowers, 
They are nothing to me ” — here her tears fell in showers — 


“Less than nothing at all, while I’m fast to this railing!” 


The cat-bird, discouraged, came back to his nest, 

And the princesses still kept on sighing and weeping ; 
They must have said more, but I don’t know the rest — 

A great big black ant on my elbow was creeping, 
And he was the wizard, I really believe, 

Who had kept the poor princesses fast to the railing ; 
For when I had shaken him out of my sleeve, 
I looked over the way, and I couldn’t but grieve ; 

There was nothing at all but that old pointed paling. 


But to-day, when the schoolroom was dusty and hot, 
And I thought of my hammock, and wished I was in it, 
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Till I missed in my spelling, because I forgot ; 
I felt like those princesses, just for a minute. 

Then I happened to think of that dear cat-bird’s song, 
And I thought, everybody is fast to some railing ; 
But the flowers and cat-birds and trees can’t be wrong, 

The time will seem only more tiresome and long 


If we spend it complaining, and weeping, and wailing. 


CATCHING THE CAT. 


THE mice had met in council ; 
They all looked haggard and worn, 
For the state of affairs was too terrible 
To be any longer borne. 
Not a family out of mourning — 
There was crape on every hat. 
They were desperate — something must be done, 
And done at once, to the cat. 


An elderly member rose and said : 
“Tt might prove a possible thing 
To set the trap which they set for us — 
That one with the awful spring!” 
The suggestion was applauded 
Loudly, by one and all, 
Till somebody squeaked: ‘* That trap would be 
About ninety-five times too small!” 


CATCHING THE CAT. 


Then a medical mouse suggested — 
A little under his breath — 
They should confiscate the very first mouse 
That died a natural death, 
And he’d undertake to poison the cat, 
If they’d let him prepare that mouse. 
“There’s not been a natural death,” they shrieked, 
“Since the cat came into the house! ” 


The smallest mouse in the council 
Arose with a solemn air, 
And, by way of increasing his stature, 
Rubbed up his whiskers and hair. 
He waited until there was silence 
All along the pantry shelf, 
And then he said with dignity, 
“‘ J will catch the cat myself! 


“ When next I hear her coming, 
Instead of running away, 

I shall turn and face her boldly, 
And pretend to be at play ; 

She will not see her danger, 
Poor creature ! I suppose ; 

But as she stoops to catch me, 
I shall catch her, by the nose!” 


The mice began to look hopeful, 
Yes, even the old ones, when 
A gray-haired sage said slowly, 
“ And what will you do with her then?” 


CATCHING THE CAT. 


The champion, disconcerted, 
Replied with dignity, “ Well, 

I think if you'll all excuse me, 
"Twould be wiser not to tell! 


** We all have our inspirations —” 
This produced a general smirk — 
*“ But we are not all at liberty 
To explain just how they'll work. 
I ask you, then, to trust me; 
You need have no farther fears — 
Consider our enemy done for!” 
The council gave three cheers. 


“I do believe she’s coming!” 
Said a small mouse, nervously. 
* Run, if you like,” said the champion, 
“ But J shall wait and see!” 
And sure enough she was coming — 
The mice all scampered away 
Except the noble champion, 
Who had made up his mind to stay. 


The mice had faith, of course they had — 
They were all of them noble souls, 
But a sort of general feeling 
Kept them safely in their holes, 
Until some time in the evening; 
Then the boldest ventured out, 
And saw, happily in the distance, 
The cat prance gayly about! 
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CATCHING THE CAT: 


There was dreadful consternation, 
Till some one at last said, ‘* Oh, 
He’s not had time to do it, 
Let us not prejudge him so!” 
‘*T believe in him, of course I do,” 
Said the nervous mouse, with a sigh, 
“ But the cat looks uncommonly happy, 
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And I wish I did know why! 


The cat, I regret to mention, 
Still prances about that house, 
And no message, letter, or telegram 
Has come from the champion mouse. 
The mice are a little discouraged ; 
The demand for crape goes on; 
They feel they’d be happier if they knew 
Where the champion mouse has gone. 


This story has a moral — 
It is very short, you see ; 
So no one, of course, will skip it, 
For fear of offending me. 
It is well to be courageous, 
And yaliant, and all that, 
But —if you are mice — you'd better think twice, 
Before you catch the cat. 
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A LITTLE SINNER. 


I wisH you would just let me be! 
No—I’m not at all sick, and I didn’t get hurt, 
And I do not see why you are calling me “ pert” — 
It was you spoke to me / 


Oh, yes! I suppose I must go — 
Yow’re a great big tall lady, and I’m very small, 
And I couldn’t put you in the closet, at all, 

But there’s one thing I know — 


If Thad a dear little girl, 
I'd not make a face when she just tore her dress, 
Or called old rice-pudding a horrible mess, 

Or her hair wouldn’t curl! 


Now you needn’t look so any more — 
I am ’most to the closet, and I don’t care a bit, 
But I hope V’ll be all wriggled up in a fit 
| When you open the door! 


(After an interval of ten minutes.) 


Mamma! will you open it now? 
I’m a little bit sorry — please let me come out! 
I most forget what I was naughty about, 

But I won’t, anyhow! 
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(After an interval of twenty minutes.) 


Mamma! dear mamma, do you hear? 

I am ever so sorry —I know I was bad, 

I'll forgive that old pudding for making me mad — 
I’ll be good, mamma dear! 


Mamma! may I just have my dolly? 
It’s so lonesome in here —O mamma! won’t you please ? 
I am sitting right down by the door on my knees — 

I’m your own little Polly! 


(The door opens.) 


O my preciousest best little mother ! 
I will never be naughty, no, never again ; 
My heart was all broken — it gave me a pain, 
And I thought I should smother ! 


A HUNTING MORNING. 


SAID the cook to the farmer’s wife, “* Ma’am, if you please, 
The mice have been nibbling the new skim-milk cheese: 
It is only this morning I’ve found what they’re at, 


And I’ve wasted a whole hour in calling the cat.” 


Just then came the dairy-maid, giving a scream, 
“The cat’s in the dairy, a-stealing the cream ! 

I shoo’d her and scatted her, missus, but laws! 

She scared me to death, just a-showing her claws!” 
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“ Never mind,”. said the wife, “she’s a famous good mouser, 
We'll soon have her out of the dairy — call Towzer.” 

So they whistled until they could whistle no more, 

But no sign of Towzer appeared at the door. 


Then a farm-hand ran in like a fury let loose, 

Shouting, “ Towzer’s made off with the very best goose!” 
Said the farmer’s wife, grimly, “I'll shorten his joy! 

Just cut a good stick, and then find me that boy.” 


For the boy they all shouted, and hunted around, 
But, strangely enough, he was not to be found, 
Till the dairy-maid, going the dairy to close, 

Was struck by a pear on her sensitive nose. 


The farmer’s wife, grasping the newly cut stick, 
To the pear-tree adjourned at a brisk double-quick, 
And the boy, wakened up to the state of affairs, 
Set off to catch Towzer — he’d had enough pears. 


After vainly pretending the goose was a rat, 
‘Towzer all of a sudden remembered the cat, 
So, hiding the goose in a well sheltered place, 
He scented the cat out and gaily gave chase. 


The cat’s sense of duty awoke in a trice; 

She persuaded herself she was hunting for mice ; 

And the mice, though they would not admit that they stole, 
Found they had an engagement, and whisked to their hole. 
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MRS. MACMUSTARD. 


So no one was caught, you'll suppose, after all? 

The cat was not caught — she went over the wall. 
The dog was not caught, and he barked for pure joy, 
But a striking example was made of the boy. 


Perhaps you will ask, is this story or song? 
Whichever you call it, you'll not be far wrong. 
But if you’ve a fancy to sing ’t, you'll see 

It will go very nicely to “ Bonnie Dundee.” 


MRS. MACMUSTARD. 


Tey called her Mrs. Macmustard, 
And said they could not tell 

How she ever managed to get there, 
But that she lived in the well, 

And always came when they called her, 
Wherever she might be; 

“¢ And sometimes she looks like Johnny, 
And sometimes she looks like me.” 


It was May who told me about her, 
But Johnny found her out; 

It is always Johnny who “ finds things,” 
Whatever they are about! 

And May is his faithful follower — 
It makes me shiver to know 

She would stick to Johnny, wherever 
His lordship pleased to go. 


MRS. MACMUSTARD. 9] 


The popular Mrs. Macmustard 
Made never-ending fun ; 

They had always something to tell me 
Of what she had said and done. 

And the day that Johnny “blacked his eye,” 
I heard him softly say, 

“My poor dear Mrs. Macmustard ! 
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You don’t look well to-day! 


A pump is a modern invention, 
And I regret to tell 
That papa saw fit to have a pump 
Put in the barnyard well. 
There rose a wail from the children 
As the platform was nailed down, 
“Papa! how can you do it? 
Don’t you know that she will drown?” 


I felt so sorry for them 
That I said, “ If you will but look, 
You'll find that Mrs. Macmustard 
Has only moved to the brook.” 
They rushed away, delighted, 
But Johnny shook his head 
When he came back, saying sadly, 
“Mrs. Macmustard’s dead!” 


“ There are plenty of people down there — 
Perhaps they are her cousins — 

We saw them under the willows; 
I should think there might be dozens! 
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But some have pebbles in their hair, 
And some have bits of sky, 

And our dear Mrs. Macmustard’s hair 
Was as black as — well, as my eye!” 


I found a card on the pump-box 
Yesterday afternoon, 
With a woful mourning border, 
Made out of black galloon ; 
And some very crooked writing, 
Done with a pencil-stump, 
Said ** Here Lies Mrs. Macmustard, 
Who Was Killed By a Wicked Pump.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 


THERE were three little children, once, 
Who were cast away on an island — 
All I know about it quite certainly 
Is, that it was somewhere in the sea, 
And that, as we live on a continent, 
It was neither your nor my land. 


They were greedy little children, 
Who liked five meals a day ; 

They’d only had three, breakfast, dinner, and tea, 
The day they were cast away. 

So before they changed their clothes 
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Or their shoes, or dried their hair, 

They began to wail for something to eat; 

They looked on the ground for bread and meat; 
There was not any there! 


; But the island was inhabited — 


As wildly about they ran 


They met a small, but respectable 
Vegetable-Man. 
Alas, those wicked children ! 


They sliced his legs and fried them, 


And when they had eaten up his legs 
They boiled his hair, and with hard-boiled eggs 
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And melted butter they dressed it: 

And as for his ears they dried them. 
His head they made into three large pies, 
And his body and arms they ate likewise, . 

When the rest of him was digested. 
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He lasted them two days. | 

On the third, whom should they meet 
But an innocent Oyster-Man 

Crying, “ Oysters-oh!” in the street. 
They made short work of him, 

For, as geology tells, 
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In a period sadly brief 
There was nothing left but shells! 
So it went from day to day, 
With various sorts of luck — 
The Muffin-and-Crumpet-Man 
Tried to show a little pluck; 
He got in such a heat 
That they burnt their mouths, all three, 
But they held him fast, and blew him cool, 
And ate him at last, for tea. 


The Peach-Man was delicious, 
But the Ice-Man was too cold, 

And they all agreed that the Cheese-Man 
Was growing much too old. 

But ah, the Ice-Cream-Man 
Looked so lovely, that they thought 

There was not enough of him for all, 
So these wicked children fought 

To see which one should have him — 
They fought, I regret to say, 

Till they all had beaten each other well, 

And then they found that the Ice-Cream-Man 
Had melted quite away ! 

They had thoughtlessly taken him out of his mould 

Before they began to fight and scold, 

And of course, as the weather was not cold, 
The poor man could not stay! 


But a dreadful fate awaited them, 
Before so very long. 
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The Last Man on the island 
Was a Needy Knife-Grinder strong. 
He had wondered for some time 
What was going with his friends, 


And at last he went to seek them — 


He found various odds and ends, 


Such as peach-stones, oyster-shells, 
The Ice-Cream-and-Muffin-Men’s bells, 
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The shells of the hard-boiled eggs, 

And then — three pairs of legs 

Which were dangling from a tree 

Where the children had climbed, you see, 

When they saw the Knife-Grinder coming, 
For they knew, by the painful fact 

That he had not any wheel, 


He would do some desperate act. 


And he did. He pulled the largest child 
Out of the tree by one heel; 

He tied her hair to her toes, and made her — 
Wrong-side-out, too! into a wheel. 

He stood the next one up on his head 
And fastened the wheel on top 

Of his feet. The third was so very small, 

He could scarcely make use of him at all, 

But he oiled him well, and made him into 
What he called a “razor-strop!” 
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THE LITTLE HERB. 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


BriaittaA and Walburga were walking to the town, 

Dressed in their fur-lined winter hoods, and cloaks of sober brown. 
Each bore a heavy basket of linen snowy white, 

And one was dull and silent, the other gay and bright. 


The path was steep and icy, the north wind keen and cold, 

And now at last Brigitta began to ery and scold — 

“Do stop your chatter, Walburg! How can you laugh and sing? 
I know my nose is frozen, and oh! my fingers sting! 


“Fine ladies in their coaches keep passing proudly by ; 

They have no loads to carry; cold does not make them ery! 

I don’t see how we'll get there — we’ve only gone a mile, 
And another mile’s before us. I wish you would not smile!” 


But little Walburg, merry and blooming as a rose, 

Cried, “ Change your hands, Brigitta, and rub your frozen nose! 
I really can’t help singing. Now, if I tell you why, 

I wonder if you'll laugh with me, or if you'll only ery? 


“A little herb I carry, safe hidden in my load; 
It lightens heaviest burdens, and smooths the roughest road.” 
But here the sullen Brigit said, “Oh, how mean you are! 
But give me some directly, though we have come so far.” 


“T cannot give it to you,” said Walburg, with a laugh, 

“And yet I should lose nothing, were you to take full half; 
So help yourself, Brigitta, in pieces large or small, 

For my little herb is Patience, and there’s plenty for us all!” 
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THERE was once a fastidious Shark 


Who never would eat in the dark. 
This refinement of taste 
Led to culpable waste, 
And occasioned, of course, much remark. 


So a Joint High Committee was sent 

To inquire of the Shark what it meant. 
With a dignified air, 
“Tt is no one’s affair,” 

Said the Shark, “and you'll live to repent 


“This unjustifiable act. 

I have nothing at all to retract. 
Since you’ve chosen to call 
I will state, once for all, 

The simple and rational fact. 
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SHIPWRECK AND PERIL. 


“T was eating my supper one night 
Quite at random, without any light, 
And I swallowed a sailor, 
A tinker, and tailor ; 
I was ill a week afterward, quite. 


“T resolved to go hungry, before 
I would eat such coarse food any more. 
I can’t see in the dark ; 
That is all,” said the shark, 
And he bowed them right out of the door. 


SHIPWRECK AND PERIL. 


You never saw such a time as I’ve had to-day ! 

And nurse says, “ All because you played with the boys! 
A little lady should not be rough in her play, 

And never should romp, and never make any noise!” 


I'd just as lief be a doll, if that is true. 

There’s little Lily, they make such a fuss about ; 
She’s the very quietest child I ever knew, 

But she has a cough, and scarcely ever goes out. 


She plays with dolls, and then she knows how to knit, 
And she likes to read, and she says she likes to sew, 
But I don’t like to sew one single bit, 
And as for knitting, you go too dreadfully slow. 


SHIPWRECK AND PERIL. 


When Harry and Dick went out to slide to-day, 
I begged so hard they said I might go along 

If I didn’t bother, and kept quite out of their way, 
And only slid where they said the ice was strong. 


But when we got to the pond, they’d been cutting ice, 
And a great big cake was floating about like a boat, 
And I thought to myself, it would be so very nice 
To get upon that, and see how it feels to float! 


So I slid a little, and, when they did not notice, 
I jumped on board, and took a stick for an oar ; 

And when I called to them, “ Look where my boat is!” 
I was floating about, a good little way from shore! 


They were so surprised they didn’t know what to do, 
And I said, Hurrah! and waved my scarf for a flag; 

And they hurrahed. And then, first thing I knew, 
My boat was gone! It must have struck on a snag. 


The water only came just up to my knees, 
~ And I had my oar. I wasn’t a bit afraid! 
But I thought my legs most certainly would freeze, 


And those bad boys laughed to see what a face I made. 


But they helped me out, and then they each took my hand, 


And made me run till I hadn’t another breath. 
But they said I must, for if they should let me stand 
When I was so wet, I should surely “ catch my death 
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SHIP WRECK AND PERIL. 


There’s a picket fence that we always have to climb 

When we go to the pond — and we don’t mind that at all — 
But my clothes stuck so, that I had a dreadful time 

To get across, and at last I did really fall. 


But not very far, for my dress caught on the top, 
And there I hung, head downward, by my skirt, 

And every minute I thought that I should drop, 
And my feet were so very cold they really hurt. 


These dreadful boys behaved in the rudest manner. 
They said they’d leave me there till Fourth of July, 
For if ’'d only wave, I’d do for a banner. 
But I wasn’t going to let them make me cry! 


They actually went away and left me swinging, 

Though I promised all sorts of things if they’d take me off; 
But they said they thought the dinner bell was ringing, 

And they must go in, for Harry had such a cough! 


The gardener happened to pass, and heard me calling, 
And took me down, and was very kind beside. 

He caught me just in time, for I was falling, 
And when I was safe on the ground again, I cried. 


He carried me home, for I was all stiff and chilly ; 
Nurse gave me gruel, and covered me up in bed, 

And I thought I should have a cough, like little Lily, 
But, instead of that, I’ve a dreadful cold in my head! 
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FOR ALL-FOOLS’ DAY. 


THERE’S an ancient Spinster who is called Miss Knowledge, — 
Maybe you have seen her, children, at your school ? 

She is very classic, she has been to college, 
And she hasn’t any patience with a Fool. 


She objects to puppies, she objects to kittens; 
Should she see the old cat playing with its tail, 

Or the old dog racing, or the old horse prancing, 
Probably she’d find herself fairly turning pale. 


Never mind, my darlings, All-Fools’ Day is coming! 

Let Miss Knowledge frown at us, since she likes to frown ; 
On that pleasant holiday we will give her something 

That will make her sleepy, that will put her down. 


Why is she so certain that she is always rightest ? 
Why is she so positive she should always rule? 

She may be mistaken — she is so conceited — 
And, beside, she’s never tried the fun of being Fool. 


Put her in the closet, shut the door, and lock it. 
How the April sun shines, how the white clouds fly! 
How the water’s laughing, how the birds are singing ! 
What possesses any one, anywhere, to cry ? 


Shout! the wind is shouting. Dance! the leaves are dancing. 
Play ! the lambs are playing on the springing sod. 

Who is this, pretending there is such a person 
Living as Miss Knowledge, with her rule and rod? 
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Somebody is coming, though, — can that lock have broken? 
Take another look, dears, before you give a howl. 

No — you see it’s only pretty, plump Miss Wisdom, 
With her little thinking-cap and her little owl. 


Do not run away, dears; hear what she is saying: 
“Holidays are nothing, if you haven’t been to school; 

Only honest workers make the right good players ; 
Fooling will not please us if we always play the Fool!” 


THE APRIL BABY. 


THE Storks were holding council; 
“Yes, we must bring her soon ! 
But shall it be in April, 
In May, or rosy June?” 


“ June is a month unclouded, 
But she’s such alittle maid 
That light so broad and dazzling 
Might make her feel afraid.” 


“She might like to be a Mayflower — 
But then, the old Storks say 

That there’s a rumor of bad luck 
About that month of May.” 
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*“ And April’s very showery ; 
One never can foretell 

That the sunniest day in April 
Will really turn out well. 


“ Up comes the sun, rejoicing, 
And shines with all his power, 

And then, before you know it, 
He’s shining through a shower. 


“It’s very hard, this choosing — 
And she’s such a little Pearl! 
A boy is no great matter, 
But a blessed baby-girl! ” 


The oldest Stork, in silence 
Had listened to their words, 

But now he raised his solemn voice, 
This wisest of old birds: — 


“ Take the little maid in April! 
What if the showers fall ? 

For showers, as well as sunshine, 
Must sometimes come to all; 


“And if she goes in April, 
Through all the coming years 
Alike they shall be ready, 
Her laughter and her tears. 
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“ And if her own heart’s laughter 
Too soon in silence ends, 

The smiles she gives to others 
For this will make amends. 


«“ And if no cause for weeping 
In her own sweet life appears, 
She still can give to others 
The healing of her tears. 


“« And her life, mayhap, will answer 
To a sunny April day, — 

The clouds which come, as come they must, 
The sun will chase away. | | 


“ And take her on a Sunday, 
For I’ve heard my grandsire say 
That a Sunday Child is bonny, 
And lucky, and wise, and gay.” 


No single voice dissented — 
The old Stork was so wise ! 
And who were they, his counsel 

To question or despise ? 


So the little April Baby, 
The happy Sunday Child, 
As she opened eyes of wonder 
On the earth, both cried and smiled. 
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THE EASTER LOAVES. 


{It was formerly a custom at Twickenham to throw penny loaves to the poor children, 
from the steeple, on Thursday, in Easter Week. ] 


ALL around the Twickenham steeple 

Was gathered a crowd of waiting people, 
Watching the window, whence came out 
The lad who scattered the loaves about, — 


Mothers a few, and children many, 
For each of the loaves was worth a penny. 
Once in the year, you see, at least, 
The Twickenham poor were given a feast! 


Not much of a feast, perhaps you think, — 

You who have plenty to eat and drink, — 

But enough good bread was a feast to the people 
Who gathered so close about Twickenham steeple. 


- Out stepped the lad, and the loaves fell fast, 
Till all were scattered, the very last, 
And each a home in an apron found 
Almost before it had touched the ground. 


Merry laughter, and joyous shout, 

From the scrambling girls and boys rang out; 
But, as the last loaf touched the earth, 

‘A sound of sobbing broke through the mirth. 
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“Tt’s little Polly!” a voice cried out, 

‘“‘ Whatever can she have been about? 

She hasn’t a single loaf — instead 

She’s a thump from one aside of her head! 


‘‘ Here, child, take mine —see, it’s brave and fat! 
I’m poor, but I’m not so poor as that! 

Your granny’s blind, and not fit to do — 

Look here, if some of ’em ain’t grabbed two! 


*“ You greedy things — hold your apron, child; 
Now, then, there’ll some of this bread be spiled — 
Oh yes, there will, and you needn’t stare — 

If little Polly don’t get her share!” 


“You needn’t call names,” cried the grabbers of two ; 
“ You talk as if we all of us knew! 

How could we see that the child got none? 

Here, Polly, we’re well content with one.” 


*] don’t need-mine!*’ “Nor I)” “Nor Ei 
Once more the loaves seemed to fairly fly, 
And the blue check apron, long and wide, 
Was stuffed so full that it came untied. 


And little Polly, with laughter sweet, 

Faltered her thanks, and, with flying feet, 

Rushed back to Granny, alone and blind, 

Who said, “ Aye, God and His children are kind.” 


You must admit that some pleasant people 
Lived in the shadow of Twickenham steeple. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


BY ONE BEHIND THE SCENES. 


“ OH, won’t you purchase tickets, Mr. Poodle, for the ball? 
We’ve engaged two famous singers, Signor Screech and Madame Squall, 
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And a lovely little German band, to fiddle in the hail. 
You can bring your charming family — we’d like to see them all.” 


Mr. Poodle looked considerate. ‘It would be pleasant, quite ; 
Should one even not participate, ’t would be a beauteous sight ; 
But, if I purchase tickets, my purse will be so light, 
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There'll be nothing left for fancy dress, so we needs must come in white, 
And I fear, my dear Miss Shorthorn, that you would not think this 
right!” 


Miss Shorthorn’s manner froze at once. “It is a fancy ball; 
If folks cannot come in costume, they’d best not come at all! 


The expense of it would be quite too ridiculously small —” 
And she looked at Mr. Poodle just as if he’d been a wall. 
Mr. Poodle meekly bowed himself out backward through the hall — 
Then he murmured, with a pleasant grin, “ Ah, pride will have fall!” 


The evening came, and — fancy it !— the Poodles all were there! 
There were some attired in Persian dyes that looked both rich and rare, * 
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And some in simple garments, most innocently fair ; 

There were some in high-necked robes, and some with arms and 
shoulders bare, 

And two, with fluffy trains, were thought a very charming pair ; 

The crowd all turned to look at them, as they went up the stair, 

And whispered, “ Only Royalty to wear such tints Would dare!” 

They chose conspicuous places, beneath the gaslight’s glare, 

Mr. Poodle bowing right and left, with a high-bred, easy air, 

And Mrs. Poodle sitting in the very largest chair, 

While her eldest daughter —by request — performed the “ Maiden’s 
Prayer.” 

And Miss Shorthorn did not know them, though she gave a dreadful 
stare ; 

She’d have fainted had she realized that, with much pains and care, 

They had made-believe to fancy-dress by the way they’d done their 
hair ! 


A SAD BLUNDER. 


Ir was Easter-Monday morning, and the children were in clover ; 
There was not an inch of all the lawn they had not hunted over ; 
And such scarlet eggs, and blue eggs, and speckled eggs, and golden, 
Were never out of fairy-land, or dreamed of, or beholden. 


The little bantam Biddy from the barn came stepping proudly ; 

She seemed very much excited, and was cackling very loudly. 

So the children’s mother, laughing, called, “I think if you'll go see, 
dears, 


- You'll find Biddy’s laid an Easter-egg; perhaps it is for me, dears, 
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“For I’ve not found a single one.” Off rushed the children, shouting: 

“Oh, that’s too bad! We'll look, mamma.” They came back almost 
pouting, — 

Four mournful faces, each just now was such a very bright one, — 

And, “Only see, mamma,” they said, “she’s laid a common white 
one!” 


THE STORY OF A QUEER CHILD. 


A story! Am I made of stories, 
You greedy girls and boys? 
And how could any one tell stories 
In such a fearful noise ? 
Oh, yes, you promise to be silent, 
And then, by way of proof, 
You all fall down, and scream out laughing, 
Enough to raise the roof! | 


I cannot hear my own self talking, 
Youre making such a riot; 

I will not say another sentence 
Until you all are quiet. 

Yes, that is charming, but so much so 
It will not last, I fear ; 

But while it does Ill tell a story 
Of some one very queer. » 


“Once on a time,” was when she flourished, 
The little girl I mean, 

And every one who knew her thought her 
The strangest ever seen. 
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She served as a most solemn warning 
For children, far and near ; 

She never kept a friend or playmate 
Because she was so queer. 


Her godmother, of course a fairy — 
Common in days of old — 

Gave her that goose you all have heard of, 
Which laid the eggs of gold. 

But the poor goose, with her new mistress, 
Had never any rest, 

For every day this foolish maiden 
Would drive her from her nest. 


The goose, indignant at such treatment, 
Took to her wings and legs, 
And cackled herself off one morning, 
With all her golden eggs. 
She never came again. Such chances 
Don’t happen every day ; 
And this strange child would not acknowledge 
She drove her goose away. 


Her godmother, a kind old lady, 
After she’d scolded well, 
Gave little miss another present, 
Of which you’ve all “heard tell.” 
It was the Purse of Fortunatus ; 
The child soon learned the trick, 
But spent her wealth in buying candy, 
And ate till she was sick. 
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Of course, this could not be permitted ; 
Remonstrances were vain, 

So godmamma, to save her credit, 
Took the purse back again, 

For not one cent, I do assure you, 
Of all that endless pelf, 

Had ever blessed another person 
But that child’s greedy self. 


I don’t know why this kind old lady 
Kept on bestowing treasures 

Upon a person who employed them 
For such improper pleasures ; 

But yet she did. The next new wonder 
She threw into her lap | 

Was better even than the others — 
It was the Wishing-Cap. 


It might as well have been a night-cap ! 
She said it was too small, 

And wishing, too, was such a bother, 
She wouldn’t wish at all! 

This time the fairy, really angry, 
Said something quite severe, 

And then went off and gave her nothing 
For something like a year. — 


However, she at last relented, 
And gave her one thing more ; 
Perhaps it was not quite so precious 
As those she gave before, 
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Nor quite so famous, but a present 
Which no one would refuse, 

Although, in point of fact, “twas nothing 
But just a pair of shoes. 


But then they were those shoes of swiftness 
Which almost equalled wings, 

And might have been of use and comfort 
For, oh, so many things. 

Abusing them, as all her treasures — 
And here her story ends — 

She ran —and never more was heard of — 
Away from all her friends! 


My story’s done — the story part is — 
I wonder if we’ll quarrel, 

Or if you'll suddenly grow sleepy 
In looking for the “ moral.” 

You think for such a foolish story 
No moral can be found ? 

Before you've quite decided on it 
We'll take a look around. 


A little person’s sitting near me 
Who knows before she’s told, 

If she will only think a minute, 
What goose lays eggs of gold. 

I hear her say, more times than ever 
I could count up, in rhyme, 

And say, as if she really meant it, 
“Oh dear, I haven’t time!” 
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And yet I see her fairly driving 
This precious time away, 
Not using it for work, or study, 
Or real good, honest play ; 
But dawdling at a door or window, 
Or loitering in the hall; 
And Time, disgusted with such treatment, 
Don’t work for her at all. 


But this poor foolish little body 
Is not, I think, much worse 

Than somebody who sits beside her — 
The owner of the purse. 

Her time is chiefly spent in reading 
Books quite devoid of sense — 

To put it mildly — it is squandered 
Worse than that queer child’s pence. 


And this brown, curly head that’s lying 
So quiet in my lap 

Might wear, if it but chose, to-morrow, 
‘That famous wishing-cap 

My lazy boy, who says he’s “ stupid,” 
And will not even try, 

But who might win if he’d fight bravely, 
And not just sit and sigh. 


There’s only one small victim left me, 
And so he can’t refuse — 

Although I see that he is wriggling — 
To fit that pair of shoes. 
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He takes the quickness nature gave him 
Contriving ways to “shirk ;”’ 

That much contriving, rightly managed, 
Would do him all his work. 


I hope he’ll see what he is doing 
Before the matter ends — 
As it must end, unless he changes — 
In losing him his friends. 
And now we’ve found the “ moral,” children, 
I wanted you to hear, 
And, after all, that little maiden 
Was not so very queer. 


SHUCKS. 


Now doesn’t he look knowing? He’s trying to lick my face. 

It was just by here I found him, and I think he knows the place, 

For he seems to want to be thanking me whenever I bring him here; 

He’s a pretty dog, don’t you think, ma’am? You don’t? Why, now, 
that’s queer! 


Sure, he can’t help being yellow, and as for his being rough, 

There’s the dogs fine ladies carries, that looks like a little muff. 

He’s smoother a deal than they are, and prettier in the eyes, 

And he’s more of a head than he has a tail; indeed, but the creature’s 


wise ! 
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You see, he was mostly starved, ma’am, the day that I found him here; 
So I gave him some of my dinner — the whole of it very near ; 

And he didn’t need much coaxing to follow me home that night, 

And since, he scarce will let me a minute out of his sight. 


My Granny scolded a little when I made his bed under hers, 

And said I had little to do to be bringing home stray curs ; 

But she didn’t rightly mean it, for when she saw his bones, 

How near they were through his skin, and the places where the stones 


That the boys had thrown had hit him, she very near cried herself, 

And she helped me wash him clean, and gave him a bone from the 
shelf ; 

And she’s that fond of him now, she’s always making his bed, 

Or cooking him up a bone, or patting him on the head. 


And, sure, we never miss it, what a dog like him can eat; 

He’ll thank you kindly for bread, when there isn’t any meat — 

Oh, then, you’re very good, ma’am! Stand up, Shucks, now, will you 
mind ? 


And make a bow to the lady for being so very kind. 


Oh, yes, ma’am, I'll tell Granny that the meat’s for her and me, 
And the bones and broth for Shucks — now would you only see 
The way he’s walking and bowing! He knows just what we say, 
And that’s his manners, ma’am, to be thanking you that way. 


No, Z’m not Irish — father and mother were till they died, 

And so is Granny, too, but I was born this side, 

And I’m glad I was! To think that half the people you meet 
Are so rich they’ll give you pennies just for sweeping the street ! 
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FAIR EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY. Nb’ 


And Granny goes out washing; the lady is very kind 

Where she washes, for she’ll give her any old clothes she’ll find ; 
So, what with that and the pennies, we’re seldom at a loss — 
Just wait, and I’ll sweep it cleaner, before you go across. 


And thank you kindly, ma’am, for the money to buy the meat ; 
It will do us more than once, as much as we all can eat. 

Yes, surely, Granny’d be proud to see you, and so would I — 
It’s 30 Strawberry Street, this little street near by, 


And up three flights of stairs, the first door on the right — 
You'll find it dark, unless the day should be very bright ; 
She’s out on Monday and Tuesday, but any day forbye 

She’ll be more than glad to see you, and so will Shucks and I. 


FAIR EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY. 


“WHERE have you been, my pretty maid?” 
“‘T have been fishing, Sir,” she said. 


“What did you catch, my pretty maid?” 
“This beautiful codfish, Sir,” she said. 


“What will you take for it, my pretty maid?” 
“What will you give me, Sir?” she said. 
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“ What will I give you?” said he, “I | 
Will give you this apple to make you a pie!” 


“ But the apple’s so very small,” she said. 
Said he, “It’s as large as my noble head.” 


“Oh, 7s it?” said she, “then, if you wish 
9 b>] 9 


Give me the apple, and here’s your fish.”’ 


‘‘ Now that the fish,” he said, ‘‘is mine, 
Might I make so bold as to ask you to dine?” 


“No,” she said, growing suddenly shy, 
“Tam going to dine at home —on pie!” 


‘“ Beautiful maid,” said he, “ I wish 
You would let me come —I will bring the fish.” 


Coyly the maiden hung her head; 
“ We dine precisely at two,” she said. 


But I’m sorry to say, as he touched his hat, 
She smiled, and murmured, “ Verbum sat!” 


(I will mention, in case you find that tough, 
And think that Latin is horrid stuff, 
It means, “ A word to the wise is enough.”’) 
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I LAUGHED to-day when I saw him, 
The poor old dancing bear, 
Playing his clumsy antics 
To a squeaking fife, in the square. 
But I did not feel like laughing — 
It made me sorry and sick — 
When I found that he was dancing 
Because he feared the stick. 


I had only an apple to give him, 
But he thanked me so for that! 
I threw it to him while the man 
Was handing round the hat. 
And I know he understood me, 
Though he was not very near, 
When I whispered softly to him, 
“I’m so sorry for you, dear!” 


His eyes looked right straight into mine — 
He has beautiful, big brown eyes — 
And he nodded his head so sadly, 
And gave one of the biggest sighs. 
The man picked up his chain just then, 
And told him to “ move on.” 
I pity him so —and oh, and oh, 
I don’t know where he’s gone! 
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“BOUND OUT.” 


No, she isn’t very cross, ma’am, 
Or she doesn’t mean to be; 
But when she’s at a loss for somebody to 
“boss,” 
She just takes me. 


Oh, no: she never whips me; 
Scarcely ever now, at all; 
But she’ll shake me by the shoulder, till I 
have to catch and hold her, 
Or Id fall. 


Yes, I get enough to eat, ma’am ; 


| And she mostly gives me meat; 
But she says I eat too much, and that it ain’t for such 
| As me to overeat! 


Yes, she keeps me pretty busy ; 
But I think I would not mind, 
Though she slapped me now and then, if she’d just look pleased again, 
And be kind. 


But what I minded most, ma’am — 
I had a doll, you know; 
It was only a rag-baby, and she thought ’twas ugly, may be, 
But I loved it so! 
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And I'd hug it up and kiss it 
When I went to bed at night, 
And it somehow always made me feel not so much afraid 
Without a light. 


I hid it in my garret, 
But one day she found it out; 
And I’ve no baby now, for she says she can’t allow 
Such trash about! 


And oh, I think she burnt it! 
And sometimes, nights, I dream 
That I see it in the coals, all burnt in dreadful holes, 


And hear it scream ! 


I used to be so thankful 
When ’twas time to go to bed. 
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Do you think we’ll have bad dreams, and hear such dreadful screams, 


When we’re dead ? 


Well, I’m glad you don’t — it’s likely 
I'll not live very long; 
You see, I grow so fast, and I wasn’t, first or last, 
Very strong. 


Oh, yes, ’ve been to church, ma’am, 
And at night I say my prayers, 
But she doesn’t know I do, and I don’t think, if she knew, 
That she cares. 


There! I thought I heard her calling ! 
Indeed! I must not stay ; 
She would scold so if she knew I was talking here with you — 
It’s her way! 
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MISTLETOE. 


In the lands of sun and gold, 
Flowers all the year may grow; 

But in northern countries cold, 

Though Jack Frost be over-bold, 
Still he spares the mistletoe. 


When the Christmas revels ring, 
When the Yule-logs brightly glow, 
When the jovial carollers sing, 
Though the north wind smite and sting, 
Flourisheth the mistletoe. 


Fiery holly decks the rafter ; 

Cedar garlands hang below; 
Fragrant spruce and pine come after; 
But for jollity and laughter 

King of all is mistletoe. 


Where the pearly berries sway 
As the dancers come and go, 

How the lasses skip away, 

Lest they should the forfeit pay 
Underneath the mistletoe ! 


How the lads, with sly devising, 
Look as if they did not know 

Whitherward they are enticing 

Maids they will be soon surprising 
Underneath the mistletoe ! 
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“Faint heart never won fair lady; ” 
Should a cruel maid say no, 

Following to her corner shady 

Comes her knight, and, undismayed, he 
Bears a branch of mistletoe. 


Happy time of harmless folly ; 

Even old hearts will throb and glow 
When they hear the laughter jolly, 
When once more through pine and holly 

Shineth out the mistletoe. 


HOLLY. 


“Am I Forgotten ?’? — LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


LITTLE hearts and voices are merry, 
Little fingers are busily twining 

Pine and cedar, while “leaf and berry ” 
Rival bright eyes in shining. 


Christmas is here! The holly-berry, 
Cedar, and pine the tale are telling ; 

Gleeful shouting and laughter merry 
Come from each happy dwelling. 


Each, did I say? Ah, look about you, 
Merry old Kriss-Kringle, kind and cheery, 

There are some homes which must do without you, 
Silent, and dark, and dreary. 
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Here are no trees, no light, no splendor; 
Silence, or sounds of pain and sorrow. 
Dear little hearts, so soft and tender, 


Wait not until to-morrow. 


* Love will find out a way” before you; 
Kriss-Kringle comes where he is beckoned. 
Cold little wasted hands implore you, 
More than can well be reckoned. 


Many small drops, together springing, 

Make the full stream of the rushing fountain, 
Many small grains, together clinging, 

Make the majestic mountain. 


Say not of any gift or token, | 
“Tt is too small,” if with*love you leaven 

All that you give; when the bread was broken, 
Blessing came down from Heaven. 


Little brown seeds, in the cold earth planted, 
Spring into forms of life and beauty. 

Just such a blessing is freely granted 
To lovingly offered duty. 


“ All that she hath—”’ to the listening ages 
Still will be told the widow’s story ; 

Prophets and priests, and kings and sages 
May share, not obscure, that glory. 
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A SAD CASE. 


Miss DoroTHEA DIMPLETON, 
whenever she went out, 
Held in her neatly mittened 
hand a silken reticule ; 
When she went to shop, to 
market, or to visit, all 
about 


She carried it, as if upon her 
way to sewing-school. 

’T was always full, and yet her 
dearest friends had never 
heard . 

What ’twas full of, so they all 
agreed her conduct was 
absurd. 


Miss Dorothea Dimpleton had 
early learned to sew; 
She could hem, and fell, and 


overseam, could gather, 


and could gore ; 
And she said, “ This is an art 


that every woman ought 


to know, 
But, alas! my sex disdains to learn the useful any more! 
Yet I will not be discouraged; I will do my small endeavor, 
And perchance I may prevent the art from being lost forever!” 
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So she filled with pretty “ hussifs ” * her ample reticule, 

Each stocked with thimble, needle-case, and scissors, all complete, 
And she stopped the little maidens, on their way from morning school, 
And to each of them she kindly gave a “ hussif,” fresh and neat. ~ 
And the little maids said, ‘*‘ Thank you, ma’am!” and curtseyed to the 

ground, 
And then went and hid the “hussifs,” where they seldom could be 
found. 


Miss Dorothea Dimpleton felt very sure, at last, 
That every little girl in town was sewing with a will; 
And it was not till at least a year of feeling sure was past, 
That she heard a truth so dreadful that it really made her ill: 
Of all those lovely “ hussifs” she had given in the place, 
There had not been a needle in one single needle-case ! 


But that, you know, was years ago, before it had been said, 
“Be sure you're right, and” (please observe the “ then”) “then go 
ahead !”* | 


PHCBE. 


I HAD cried myself to sleep on the dreary night before, 
And I cried myself awake when the dreary morning came, 
For my troubles seemed too deep for my heart to hold one more, 
And I thought that it must break, for I knew I was to blame. 


I went over it all again, Mother’s dying words and look, 
And the baby’s plaintive wail, when she gave it me at last. 


* An old-fashioned case, called a ‘‘ house-wife”’ or ‘* hussif,’’ for holding sewing-tools. 
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My promise had been in vain, for I solemnly undertook 
To fill her place; I had failed, and the time to try was past. 


For my Father said that day, when he found how things went wrong, 
How I put the children off, from their mending to their prayers, 
“The baby must go away; she will never be well and strong, 
Or lose that weary cough, till her care-taker cares.” 


The nurse was careless, too, but it all came back to me, 
For she had kind, good ways, and minded what I said ; 
And the worst was, that I knew just how things ought to be, 
But I practised on some days, and on other days I read. 


And the baby was to go, my own little sister dear, 

Who fluttered her tiny hand, and crowed when she saw me come. 
I loved her, loved her so, and she would be nowhere near ; 

She would never understand that this used to be her home. 


And as I lay and cried, and wished in my wicked heart 
That I myself were dead, and away from everything, 

Lying still by mother’s side —I turned with a sudden start. 
At the window by my head a bird began to sing: 


“Phebe! Phebe!” in a little plaintive note, 
“Phoebe! Phoebe!” gentle, and sweet, and low. 
“Phoebe! Phoebe!” till the sobs rose in my throat, 
And I sprang up suddenly —I was called, and I would go! 


Straight down to Father’s room, till I knelt beside his bed, 
With my voice too full of tears to speak a single word, 

But he saw me-through the gloom, and this was all he said,— 
It was music to my ears, — “ My poor little Pheebe-bird!” 
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He had never called me so since the night that Mother died, 
Though it used to be my name when I was good, before. 

He had heard the bird, I know, for he hugged me up and cried, 
Without a word of blame — ah, he saw my heart was sore ! 


I found my voice at length, and promised, from my heart, 
To be a better girl; and I think I have kept my word. 
Ah, not in my own poor strength! the praying is all my part, 
And my conscience, in gray and pearl, is my sweet little Phcebe-bird. 


“ Phoebe! Phoebe!” when the quiet daylight breaks ; 

*“ Phoebe! Phcebe!” when earth is asleep at noon. 
“Phoebe! Phebe!” is the good-night song he makes, 

For the little bird in gray has my name for his only tune. 


NERVOUSNESS AND NERVE. 


THERE’S a difference, you will observe, 
Between persons with nerves and with nerve. 
To make it quite plain, 
And avoid mental strain, 
These little examples will serve. 


Miss Alicia, who’s troubled with nerves, 
Went to get out some special conserves, 
When a terrible roach 
Barred the way of approach, : 
And she fainted among her preserves. 
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Miss Deborah Ann, blessed with nerve, 
Thus made her high courage to serve, — 
A large dog who gave chase 
She looked full in the face, 


Till he formed an obsequious curve. 


UNCH AND THE SERIOUS LITTLE 
BOY. 


THERE was once a serious little boy 


Who never smiled, and who rarely spoke; 


‘Arithmetic was his only joy, 
And he could not be made to take a joke. 


If ever any one chanced to read 
_ Or tell him a joke, in accents chilly, 
To an older person he said, ‘* Indeed?” 


To a younger person, “ That is silly.” 


It happened one day, when he went to school, 
That his tender mother wrapped up his lunch — 
Though such was not her general rule — 


In a leaf from a recent number of Punch. 


When noontime came, and he spread it out, 
The picture attracted his notice at once; 

And he said, with scorn, “ Beyond a doubt, 
There are people who like to play the dunce! ” 
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Now, what this picture was, my dears, 
I would gladly tell you, if I knew, 
For I should not be troubled by any fears 
That what happened to him might happen to you. 


He read the joke —’twas a brand-new joke — 
And then for a minute sat perfectly still. 

Then he went as if he were going to choke, 
And said, with an effort, “‘ That is sill—” 


A violent chuckle stopped him here ; 
He did not know what to make of it. 
He said to himself, ‘ This is very queer — 
I wonder if it can be a fit? 


“ The sensation is singular and new, 

I cannot be laughing; I’ve too much 
sense.” a 
\ Once more a chuckle shook him all through, 

And he tumbled abruptly off the fence. 


He had never laughed in his life before ; 
He was just eleven years old, and so 

When he tried to stop he laughed the more, 
For he’d all that time to make up, you know. 


; His mother chanced to be passing by ; 
She was sensible, as well as kind, 
So she did not stop to scream and cry, 
But showed at.once her presence of mind. 
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She leaned him up against the fence, — 
For to stand alone he was quite unable, — 

She put him through pounds, shillings, and pence, 
And then the multiplication-table. | 
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By the time he had got to ten times ten, 
He had almost recovered his self-command ; 
He was only smiling a little then, 
And by twelve times twelve he was able to stand. 
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But his mother was fully convinced. that day 
That it’s safer to laugh as one goes along, 
For, if it accumulates in this way, 
It acquires a force that is terribly strong. 


So now she keeps telling him little jokes, 
And he’s learned an almost agreeable smile. 

He may some day laugh, as do other folks, 
But she cannot expect that yet awhile. 


The moral is plain to be seen, of course — 
We should all learn laughing while we are small ; 
If we don’t, it may come with alarming force, 
Or — more dreadful still — never come at all! 


AN EXPLANATION. 


A VERY cross-eyed little boy 
Goes daily by our gate, 
And if he goes to school, I know, 
He always must be late ; 
He wanders so from side to side — 
The path before our gate is wide. 


I never saw a pair of eyes 
Crossed so diagonally ; 
Whene’er I looked at him, I felt 
A shock, esthetically. | 
And so one day I bought a top, 
And asked the little boy to stop. 
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Whether he looked at me or not, 
[ really cannot say ; 
One eye seemed fixed upon the ground, 
And one far, far away. 
And yet he must have looked, I ween, 
Or how could he the top have seen? 


I said, ‘* My little friend, this top — 
You see it is quite new, 

I bought it but an hour ago — 
I'll gladly give to you, 

If you will tell me how your eyes 


bd 


Became so — well, rectangularwise.’ 

I feared I might his feelings hurt 
By any broader hint 

At what I really meant — of course 
The word I thought was squint. 

The word I used did just as well, 

For straightway he began to tell. 


* A little girl at school,” he said, 
‘Told me, in accents kind, 

That she would love me more if I 
Would part my hair behind ; 

And, though I could not see the sense, 

I did not like to give offence. 


“ And so I went to work one night — 
Our folks were all in bed — 
And tried to part my back-hair down 
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AN EXPLANATION. 


The middle of my head. 
One looking-glass was all [ had, 
The effort nearly drove me mad. 


“The morning broke, and found me still 
Making the vain endeavor, 

And when, at last, I gave it up, 
My eyes were crossed forever! 

It had not happened if, alas! 

I’d had another looking-glass. 


“It makes it difficult, you see, 
Extremely: so, to steer ; 

One eye impels me to go there, 
The other to go here. 

Safety, I know, is in the mean, 

It’s hard, though, to keep just between. 


“The little girl whose influence 
Impelled me to this act 

Has not been kind to me at all — 
Makes game of me, in fact; 

But I must now no longer stop, 


‘So, if you please, I’ll take the top.” 


He trotted zigzagly away ; 
I could not catch his eye, 
Which gave a sort of generalness 
To my polite good-bye. 
I watch him daily, and I fear 
That he will never learn to steer. 
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THE THREE SHEIKS. 


THE THREE SHEIKS. 


I. 


THREE Children of the Desert 
Were wrecked on Ceylon’s isle, 

And they had wandered inland 
Many a weary mile; 


At length they stopped to rest them 


Beneath a stately tree, 
And one of them said abruptly, 
“ Tish-aw! Tish-oo! Tish-ee!” 


II, 


The sun was shining brightly, 
No cloud was in the sky, 
No speck of dust was flying, 
No puff of smoke was nigh. 
The others gazed in horror 
Upon the stricken Sheik ; 
Some demon must possess him — 
They scarcely dared to speak. 


iT. 


At last one muttered softly, 
“Tt really seems to me 

We'd better take our brother 
And tie him to this tree, 

For there’s no telling what in 
His madness he may do 
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THE THREE SHEIKS. 


What say you, oh my brothers? 


Tish-aw! Tish-ee! Tish-oo !” 


IV. 
The third one looked about him, 
Uncertain where to run. 
Two madmen to one sane man 
To the sane man is not fun; 
And they could soon outrun him, 
As he very plainly saw, 
So he said, ‘“* My brothers, listen — 
Tish-ee! Tish-oo! Tish-aw!” 


V. 


In silent horror gazing 
At his comrades, stood each man; 
And then they saw approaching 
A stately caravan. 
They struggled each to hide him 
Behind the sheltering tree, 
And howled in deafening chorus, 
“ Tish-aw! Tish-oo! Tish-ee!” 


VI. 


The caravan drew nearer ; 
It paused beneath the tree, 
And what this noise denoted, 
The boldest went to see; 
When straight arose, like thunder, 
From men and camels, too, 
With one accord, the chorus, 
“'Tish-ee! Tish-aw! Tish-oo!” 


THE THREE SHEIKS. 


VII. 


They fled in all directions ; 
Not one of them returned; 
Their eyes and noses smarted, 
They tingled and they burned ; 
And very indistinctly, 
Through flowing tears, they saw, 
While each exclaimed, at intervals, 
“'Tish-oo! Tish-ee! Tish-aw!” 


VIII. 


They thought it was enchantment, 
For they had failed to see 
Two women grinding pepper 
Beneath a neighboring tree ; 
And every little puff of 
The sweet refreshing breeze 
Was nothing, so to speak, but 
A double-barrelled sneeze ! 


i fe 


The human mind can hardly 
The contradiction seize, 
That if you eat your pepper, 
It will not make you sneeze! 
But run the other way, dears, 
If a pepper-mill you see, 
For there’s no sense in saying, 
“ ‘Tish-aw! Tish-oo! Tish-ee !” 
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COMMON-SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


No. I—HOW TO READ. 


WHEN you're writing, or reading, or sewing, it’s right 
To sit, if you can, with your back to the light ; 

And then, it is patent to every beholder, 

The light will fall gracefully over your shoulder. 


Now here is a family, sensible, wise, 

Who all have the greatest regard for their eyes ; 
They first say, ‘‘ Excuse me,” which also is right, 
And then all sit down with their backs to the light. 


But their neighbors, most unhygienic, can’t see 
Why they do it, and think that they cannot agree, 


And always decide they’ve been having a fight, 


When they merely are turning their backs to the light. 


No. I1.—HOW TO SLEEP. 


Ir was certainly stranger than strange, but, in spite 
Of their carefully turning their backs to the light, 
Of using no stimulants, — coffee and tea 

Are what I refer to, —of keeping quite free 


From any excitement, or exercise great 

Of their powers intellectual, later than eight 

In the evening, they found, to their horror and fright, 
They went to sleep later and later each night! 
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COMMON-SENSE IN THE HOUSHHOLD. 


They held a long council; each tried to suggest 
Some method for capturing sleep, and the best, 
They wisely concluded, in very short metre, 

After hearing them all, was the one made by Peter. 


When his turn to speak came — “I have heard it said,” 
He gravely remarked, “ that on going to bed 
It is well to eat something —all animals do — 


Before sleeping, I mean — and their instincts are true!” 


“Now to think,” Peter’s mother admiringly said, 
“That the cat eats because she is going to bed! 

I hadn’t a notion old Puss was so deep — 

I thought she ate something, and then went to sleep!” 


Papa stroked the bald place on top of his head ; 
“There is Reason in Peter’s suggestion,” he said ; 

“ We would better alleact on it, instantly — then 
We will go straight to bed —it is just striking ten.” 


They went to the pantry. “Now what shall we take?” 
Papa said, “ Don’t get yourselves wider awake 

With picking and choosing — what matters rt? — I 
Will take what comes first — ah, a piece of mince-pie ! 


“Will you share it, mamma? it is too much for one. 
There, that is your half; it is gone, we are gone! 
Good-night, my dear children!” and, taking their light, 
Papa and mamma vanished quickly from sight. 
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Miss Ianthe came next: “ Ah!” she said, with a sigh, 
“Our poor perishing bodies — there zs no more pie, 
But here’s some cold pudding I think I might take, 

If it.really will keep me from lying awake.” 


Then came Mr. Peter; he purchased Azs slumber 

With some crackers and cheese, and a pickled cucumber, 
And dear little Arabelinda — of course 

She was not overlooked — ate a gingerbread horse. } 


Then they hurried to bed, but alas! all that night 
The silence was startled with shrieks of wild fright ; 
Diversified greatly by pitiful moans, 

A very few snores, and occasional groans. 


At breakfast next morning, they looked pale and wan, 
Their voices were faint, and their appetites gone. 

Papa said, “I dreamed I was chopped for mince-pies, 
By two demons with blazing plum-puddings for eyes!” 


“ And I,” said mamma — “your Papa said I groaned — 
Dreamed J was a raisin, and just being stoned!” 

Miss Ianthe, who shuddered perceptibly, said, 

“TI dreamed that I had a cold pudding for head!” 


Mr. Peter was ghastly; he took a deep drink 

Of warm milk-and-water: “I tremble to think —” 
He murmured, “I dreamed I was all made of cheese ; 
I was in a vast press, and I woke with the squeeze!” 
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“ And J,” piped the poor little Arabelinda, 

“ Dreamed the gingerbread horse came right in at the window 
He looked, oh, so frightful, it made me quite sick, 

And I woke with a scream, as he gave me a kick!” 


They went about sadly the whole of that day, 

By evening felt better, and then, strange to say, 
Began to be sleepy, at last said they must 

Go to bed, and each one slept the sleep of the just. 
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No. Ill.— THE GAS LEAK. 


Taey all went about with their noses held high in the air — 
Mrs. Shatterpate didn’t say anything stronger than * Well!” 
Mr. Shatterpate said ’twas enough to make any one — stare, 
And all of them wished that they never had learned how to smell. 


’T was a regular ghost of an odor — now out in the hall, 
And now in the parlor, and new in the kitchen, and then 

They were perfectly certain it came from a hole in the wall, 
And then, all at once, it was up in the garret again. 


Miss Ianthe was sure a dead mouse had got under the floor ; 
Her papa said, “ That isn’t in reason, Ianthe, my dear ; 

A mouse might have gone there, or anywhere else, just before 
It died, but not after —it could not do that, it is clear.” 


Mr. Peter insisted on making the hole in the wall 
A little bit larger, and sending the cat in to catch 
Whatever it was; but the cat, though sufficiently small, 
Refused with decision — backed up by a “ Miow” and a scratch. 


So then Mr. Shatterpate lighted a candle, and said, 

‘Mamma, J believe it is something gone wrong with the gas! 
We will find out this mystery, or we will not go to bed! 

Who has the best nose of you all?’ Ah, I think Peter has. 


“So you take the candle, my son, and we'll all go along. 
Now, first to the cellar, and each of you use your nose well; 
Ah, certainly, as we go down, it’s becoming more strong — 


It must be the gas; in a moment or two we can tell!” 
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It was very exciting — they, sniffing, surrounded the meter, 
When suddenly there was a bang, and a loud, fivefold shriek ; 

And then a dead silence, except for a faint moan from Peter, 
Who, prone in the ash-bin, was wholly unable to speak. 


Mrs. Shatterpate, though a stout woman, and not at all light, 
Came slowly to consciousness, stretched on a high hanging-shelf, 
Though when she related the horrors of that dreadful night 
She frankly confessed that she didn’t believe it herself! 


Mr. Shatterpate certainly must have been blown very hard ; 
He was not in the cellar — in fact, he was nowhere about ! 
When at last he revived, he was lying full length in the yard — 
You'll believe it, of course, when I tell you the window was out. 


Miss Ianthe was in the potato-bin, helpless and weak, 
And poor little Arabelinda came to with a scream, 

Which, as she discerned her position, arose to a shriek ; 
She hung by her sash from a hook high aloft in a beam. 


The bang that they all had gone off with aroused, strange to say, 
A drowsy policeman, who slept on their step, and before 

A very large crowd had collected, to block up his way, 
He summoned his courage, and boldly broke open the door. 


It took several men to lift poor Mrs. Shatterpate off. 

A ladder was brought, and the child taken down from the hook ; 
Mr. Peter arose from his ashes, but only to cough ; 

Miss Ianthe was sought for in vain, till next morning the cook, 
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Who, true to her post, was preparing the dinner, in spite 
Of the dreadful anxiety every one felt, pulled her out 

By one cold, clammy hand from among the potatoes, not quite 
Past being recovered, but terribly shattered, no doubt! 


And if you don’t think I am telling the truth, you may go 
And ask the policeman, the gas-man, the cook, and the cat — 
The latter was blown through the clothes-wringer — she ought to 
know, 
For, since that most terrible night, she is perfectly flat ! 
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No. IV. — THE BURGLAR-ALARM. 


“ My dear!” Mrs. Shatterpate said, 
“If we really must live on this farm, 

It would help me to bear it, I think, 
If you’d purchase a Burglar-Alarm. 


“We might sit here and scream for a week, 
And the house might burn down every night, 
Without a soul hearing us scream, 
Or any one seeing the light. 


“ Whatever possessed you to buy 

Such a wild, howling-wilderness farm ? ” 
“My love!” Mr. Shatterpate said, 

“JT will purchase a Burglar-Alarm ! 


“T am going to town right away ; 
I must hurry to catch that noon train. 
Where is Peter? We'll both of us go, 
And be back here this evening again. 


« And you'll see the best thing of the kind 
That money can possibly buy ; 

We will rig the whole thing up to-night, — 
Here, Peter, we'll have to be spry !” 


They purchased a Burglar-Alarm, 

_ And, although it was getting quite late 

When they brought it that evening from town, 
Mrs. Shatterpate hated to wait. 
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So Peter, with filial devotion, 

And the step-ladder, hammer, and nails, 
Was going to work, but his father 

Said “Stop! for my memory fails. 


“They told me just how it all worked — 
I had the whole thing in my head — 
But I cannot remember it now, 
A bit more than if I were dead! 


“By the way, when a person is drowned 

He remembers his whole life. My daughter, 
I wish you would go to the pump, 

And pump me a basin of water. 


“JT will just put my face into that — 

I will not keep it there till I’m drowned, 
But perhaps I can keep it there till 

The thing I’ve forgotten is found.” 


Mr. Shatterpate held his head fast 
In the water, by shutting it down 
With a window, until they all thought 
He was certainly going to drown. 


But when Peter rushed to the window, 
Determined on letting him go, 

Mr. Shatterpate waved his hands proudly, 
And shook his feet firmly, for “No!” 


They were all in an agony, when 
He gave them the signal, at last; 
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But their agony deepened to horror, 
On finding the window stuck fast! 


The excellent man must have drowned, 
Without peradventure or doubt, 

Had his dear wife not shrieked, * Punch a hole 
In the basin! the water’ll run out!” 

Peter did it, with frantic despatch, 
And the blade of a very large knife, 

And his father gasped into the basin, 
“My son, you have rescued my life!” 

Then they worked at the window awhile, 
And at last, after numerous jerks, 

It rose, and released that dear head, 

Whose owner smiled faintly, and said, 
“T remember just how it all works! 


“Go at it, my son! I am weak, 

I admit, from the pain, and some fright, 
But my memory’s clear as a bell, 

And we'll have the whole thing up to-night 


!? 


So, lying full length on the lounge, 
And sipping some very hot tea — 
Or something — prepared by his wife, 

He told them just how it should be. 


And Peter, assisted by all 
The family, worked with a will, 

And they had the whole thing up that night — 
No doubt it is hanging there still! 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ARE ALWAYS BEST. 


Tue Panda and the Phalanger, the Gopher and the Yak, 

Had all agreed to emigrate, and to carry in a sack 

Their extra tails and claws and things—for they were not coming 
back. | 


But first they needs must settle who should carry this said sack. 
The meeting opened with a grunt — the language of the Yak — 
“T’ll mention it at once,” said he, ** I’ve a weakness of the back, 


‘And a dreadful stiffness in one leg and my spinal column, and a —”’ 

“You've described my case, sir, to a T,” interrupted here the Panda, 

And he looked as solemn as if he thought himself all of the Propa- 
ganda. 


The Gopher cleared his throat, and said, “It would be merely sport, 
The Yak was heard to snort. 
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To carry such a load as that — 
“ For any one of you, I mean; my legs are much too short!” 


The Phalanger combed out his tail— he always was so neat! 
*“ You know,” he said, with a modest smile, and in accents low and sweet, 
“ That I’m disabled, permanently, by this webbing on my feet!” 


They looked at one another long. Said the Yak, “If this be so, 
I’ve an amendment to propose ; suppose we do not go? 
Is any minded otherwise?” The three responded, “ No!” 
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CONSISTENCY. 


THERE once was a stately Giraffe, 
Whose motto was, “ Nothing by half!” 
His old friend, the Tapir, 
Said, “ Cut me a caper, — 
It’s a year since I’ve had a good laugh!” 


So, to please him, the gracious Giraffe 
Jumped over a cow and her calf; 
Q ~ But when the old Tapir 
Told folks of this caper, 


They said: “ 'That’s just some of your chaff. 
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“ He’s a dignified chap, that Giraffe, 
And we know he does nothing by half ; 
We can understand how 
He might jump o’er a cow, 
But he’d never jump over a calf!” 


HOW CRUEL IS FATE! 


THERE was a young man with a shaddock, 
Who met a young maid with a haddock. 
He thought, ‘“ How I wish 
She would give me that fish, 
In legal exchange for my shaddock!” 


The maiden, who did not like haddock, 
Thought, “ Oh, what a beautiful shaddock ! 
If I were not so shy, 
I should certainly try 
If he’d give me that fruit for my haddock.” 


He went on his way with his shaddock ; 
She went on her way with her haddock ; 
And so cruel is fate 
That, until ’twas too late, 
Neither one of them heard 
That, by speaking the word, 
He might just as well have had haddock, 
And she might as well have had shaddock! 
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OUT OF STYLE. 


AN old and respectable Ostrich 

Was seized with a wish to work cross-stitch — 
“T could cover my eggs 
And ridiculous legs 

With rugs and with mats,” said the Ostrich. 


So she went to a friendly red Heifer, 

And purchased some needles and zephyr, 
Some canvas and crash, 
And some burlap, for cash, 

“ For I don’t sell on trust,” said Miss Heifer. 


But when, casually, the old Ostrich 
Remarked that she meant to work cross-stitch, 
Miss Red-Heifer’s smile 
Made her feel that her style 
Was obsolete, —e’en for an Ostrich. 


Said Miss Heifer, “ My dear Mrs. Ostrich, 
Art-embroidery now is the ‘boss’ stitch, — 
If you'll pardon the slang, — 

And it gives me a pang 
To hear that you mean to work cross-stitch. 


“« My customers all follow Fashion, 
Why,” — here she flew into a passion, — 
““ My position is gone, 
Yes, for good, with the ton, 


If they hear you’ve worked cross-stitch my crash on!” 
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Do you faney this settled the 
Ostrich? ) 
No! She’d made up her mind 


= 


to work cross-stitch ; 
So she picked up her zephyr, 


ET és > 
And said, ‘* Madame Heifer, 


I may be an old-fashioned Ostrich, 


RW \\ Cocotte 


“ And I may not know how to work banners, 
But I have been instructed in manners ; 
I will wish you good-day, 
But first let me say — 
(You might work it on some of your banners) — 


GOING AND COMING. 


“ There is something still older than cross-stitch ’ — 


And you just should have seen the fine frost which 
She put in her manner — 
“’Tis worthy a banner: 

It is courtesy, ma’am,” said the Ostrich. 


GOING AND COMING. 


I cAuGuT the Wind on its way to the sea, 
And I set it to singing a tune for me, 
For the Wind has so many thousand wings, 


You can catch it; sometimes, with the finest strings. 


The Wind sang high, and the Wind sang low, 
It sang for me till I let it go; 

It. sang so wild, so eager and glad, 

That, somehow or other, it made me sad! 


I caught it again, on its way from the sea, 
And I said, “ You shall sing once more for me; 
The tune you sang has haunted my. brain. 

Is it joy, or sorrow? Sing it again!”’ 


Oh, what could have happened out on the sea? 
What was it the Wind sang now for me? 

I let it go free to follow its will, 

But the song from the sea is with me still. 


Low and gentle, and sadder by far 
Than all the tear-drops of April are. 
Seeking, questioning, trying to call — 
What? I was foolish to catch it at all! 
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AN ARISTOCRATIC OLD GNU. 


AN aristocratic old Gnu 
Found out he’d a hole in his shoe. 
It made him turn pale, 
For there is not for sale, 
In the whole world, a shoe for a Gnu! 


“Tt will let the whole river come in, 

And, besides, I might tread on a pin,” 
Said the Gnu, with a groan, 

. “Or a horrid sharp stone, 

And injure my delicate skin. 


“T can’t walk about on this hole. 

I’m afraid I must call on the Sole, 
But I hope he’ll perceive 
That, without express leave, 

He is not free to talk of the hole!” 


The Sole reassured the poor Gnu; 

Of course he could mend him his shoe, 
It would scarce take a minute 
To put a patch in it — 

“To put in a WHAT?” said the Gnu. 


“A patch,” said the Sole. ‘Oh, no, no!” 
Said the Gnu, “it would certainly show. 
You must think of a plan — 
And you certainly can — 
‘That is better than that, sir. No, no! 
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“‘]’m in the first circles — in fact, 
The notice a patch would attract 

In my shoe, Mr. Sole, 

Would be worse than a hole — 
My character might be attacked!” 


The Sole smiled a pitying smile. 
“T really don’t know of a style 

To cover a hole 

Without one,” said the Sole. 
“Then,” the Gnu said, “it isn’t worth while 


“To detain you — but should you find out — 
As you will, I have scarcely a doubt — 
An invisible way, 
Send me word, don’t delay, 
And, meanwhile, I'll say I have gout.” 


The Sole sent next morning. ‘ No doubt,” 
Said his note, “if you'll turn inside out, 

I can sew it together 

With small strips of leather, 
And it never will show — yow’re so stout!” 


“As if I could turn inside out!” 

Said the Gnu. ‘“ What’s the fellow about? 
I might do it — but then — 
Could I get back again?” 

And he still is disabled with gout. 
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LEVELLING. 


(From ‘ Tales of the Sixty Mandarins,”’ by V. P. Ramaswami Raju. ) 


Tue Emperor of China had something on his mind; 
It had struck him that distinctions, such as everywhere you find, 
Of wealth and rank, are most unfair, as well as most unkind. 


So he said to his Prime Minister, “ This shall no longer be, 
For why my friends and brothers should go bowing down to me, 
When I[ am no whit better, I really cannot see!” 


The worthy old Prime Minister was infinitely shocked. 
His head he shook astutely, and his eyes he wisely cocked, 
As he said, with deepest reverence, “ My lord has surely mocked: 


“ Hereditary wisdom! hereditary truth !’? — 
“ Hereditary chopsticks!” the Emperor cried. ‘ Good sooth! 
As sensibly might you adore hereditary youth! 


“ This thing shall have a trial; you will write, my friend, straightway, 
My royal proclamation, that from this very day 
Rank and riches shall be equal.” With a gesture of dismay 


The Minister besought him, “ My lord, I crave one boon ; 
I will write the proclamation, I can have it done by noon, 
But I beg you to defer it —not to try it quite so soon — 


“ Not until we make this trial: take six men who equal be 
As to rank, and age, and learning, and convey them over sea, 
To an Island uninhabited, and leave them there quite free ; 
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*¢ And in-three years return there, and if we find them so, 
Precisely as we left them, that day three years ago, 
As to wealth, and rank, and power, let the world your edict know!” 


The Emperor assented ; second thoughts are always best, 
And the vision of himself discrowned, unranked, and dispossessed 


Of every royal privilege, was rather flat, at best! 


Six Mandarins were chosen, as equal as could be, 
Shipped to the distant island, and left entirely free. 
How they fared, the three years over, the Emperor went to see. 


He was met by a procession; in a gaudy litter sat 
One of the six, distinguished by a button on his hat ; 
He was carried by four bearers, and a herald shouted that 


He was Ruler of the Island. Said the Emperor, “ What is this? 
How, I ask, has my arrangement gone so utterly amiss ? 
There is something hidden from me; I must fathom it, I wis!” 


*T was a simple explanation, for the Ruler made it plain; 
He had worked and planned so wisely for himself, the rest were fain 
To entrust him with their business, and so make the greater gain. 


Then he gave each one a title — Agent, Umpire, Lawyer, Judge, 

Watchman; these were their appointments, and they found they dared 
not budge | 

Without his royal edict —and they did not seem to grudge 


This assumption of authority; it saved them from much care; 
The First Mandarin was Prime Minister; the rest agreed to share 
The life of simple subjects, and the royal throne to bear. 
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That was all. The Emperor listened silently and thoughtfully ; 
Then he said to his Prime Minister: ‘“ Since rank, it seems, must be, 
I suppose the rank I stand in may as well belong to me 


“As to another. Seasons must be equal in their cold 
And heat, all rivers equal in length, the mountains old 
Of equal height, ere all men are equal as to gold, 


«And rank, and power. Return we to our kingdom, leaving these 
To play at King and subject, since the playing seems to please! 
I, too, will play my part out — though perhaps with less of ease!” 


BED-TIME. 


“‘ INDEED and indeed I am not sleepy. 
I want a story — one story; ah, please ! 
My eyelids just feel a little creepy, 
And my head would like to lie on your knees.” 
“°Tis the sand-man making your eyelids creepy,” 
I say, as I stroke the drooping head, 
“My darling is very, very sleepy, 
And here comes nurse to take her to bed.” 


“ Just a minute, mamma, a little minute, 
I haven’t finished my dolly’s hood ; 
I left the needle all sticking in it, 
And she has to have it — I said she should! ” 
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“J will finish dolly’s hood, my darling, 
She shall have it to-night, as her mother said, 
But the dark has come, and the stars are shining, 
And nurse is waiting, so go to bed.” 


“ But I left my dolly under the willow, — 
Without her hat or her little shawl, 
With only an apple for her pillow, 
And nothing over her — nothing at all!” 
“T will bring her in, and to-morrow morning 
You shall find her under her patchwork spread, 
All safe and sound, with her hood beside her, 
So kiss me, sweetheart, and go to bed.” 


** Ah, mamma, darling, it’s very lonely ! 
I wish you would let me wait for you. 
The room is so big, with just me only ; 
Why are you waiting? You might come too!” 
“You will be asleep in a moment, precious, 
After you lay down your little head, 
And when you wake, you will find me by you — 


One kiss, and then you must go to bed.” 


We smile at the childish plans and reasons, 
But how do we differ, when all is said ? 
A few more changing times and seasons, 
Then, willing or not, we must go to bed. 
The hopes and fears for which we are living, 
The plans we make, so wide and so deep, 
The pleasure and pain we all are giving, 
We change — do we lose in the change ? — for sleep. 
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SOME INTERESTING BOOKS 


THAT ARE PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR AND COMPANY, 
AT THE SIGN OF 21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


As the pleasant season of long evenings draws nigh, and the great 
lamp on the parlor-table is lighted betimes, it becomes the study of the 
elders to provide for the children of the family such good reading- 
matter as may serve at once to amuse and instruct and improve. In 
order to help in this laudable work we have added hereto certain 
words about the books on the Ticknor list, including mainly those of 
most recent date, and not forgetting in subsequent paragraphs to 
mention a few new books that must be of great interest to older 
readers. Nor would we have it understood that the juveniles herein 
mentioned are without interest to the most venerable of the elders, 
for there are thousands of frosty pows that have shaken in merriment 
over the adventures of the Peterkins ; and we all know that the merry 
conceits of Rabelais have amused Cardinals and Queen Dowagers, as 
well as the lads of La Belle France. : 

“Three Good Giants” is the name given to this new translation of 
Rabelais, which will be the favorite book for all our children during 
the coming season of snow-banks and evening-lamps. There were 
many scenes and expressions in the original book that savored of indeli- 


cacy (according to modern ideas); but these have been skilfully cut 
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out, without impairing the continuity and delight of the story; and 
now, at last, the young people can open their eyes wide with delight 
over the achievements of the delightful giants, Pantagruel and 
Gargantua and the merry wit Panurge, with all their train of mysteri- 
ous and amazing friends and comrades. Who can read about the pon- 
derous Grandgousier without inextinguishable laughter? or review the 
wonderful island of Ganabim without delight? or read with indifference 
about Carpalim’s hunt after the wild stags ? 

There is another feature which adds immense value to this book, 
and that is its illustrations, of which there are one hundred and seventy- 
five, drawn by the great Gustave Doré, and by Anton Robida, and 
capitally reproducing the quaint spirit of the stories. 
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Another of the new books is “Juan and Juanita,” by Frances 
Courtenay Baylor, whose international stories have been so _ well 
received everywhere. This story of the woodland and mountain and 
prairie adventures of the little Texans is full of excitement, and cannot 
fail to give great delight to all readers, and particularly to the young 
people. <A part of this story was published in the “St. Nicholas,” 
where it ran for a year; and the book includes all this, and many more 
of the hitherto untold adventures of the hero and heroine and their 
noble dog. There are many new and attractive illustrations, which 
add very much to the interest of the narrative, and vividly show forth 
Indian and Mexican manners and customs, scenery and costume. 

* A Flock of Girls” is a charming and happy book for girls, written 
by Nora Perry, author of “A Book of Love Stories,” “ After the 
Ball,” etc., and so long famous as a writer of stories and poems for 
young folks, as well as for more serious and strenuous work. The 
latest and best of her stories appear in this attractive little volume, 
which will be sought by all who love innocence and beauty and strength. 

“The Longfellow Prose Birthday-Book,” or “ Longfellow’s Days,” is 
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a new book this fall, edited and arranged by Mrs. Laura Winthrop 
Johnson, from the journals and letters of the great poet, and filled with 
the rare and radiant sunshine that always shone about his pathway. 
Most of these beautiful expressions and sayings are unfamiliar to the 
public, and breathe out the intimate inner sweetness and beauty of 
their author. Every lover of Longfellow will appreciate and cherish 
this quaint and unusual work, which has been prepared with the ut- 
most delicacy and good taste. 

“Nights with Uncle Remus” is rich in irresistible drollery, and in- 
troduces our old friends, Brer Rabbit, Mister Lion, and Jedge B’ar. 
In the entire field of literature there are few passages more original 
and in their way delightful than “The Pimmerly Plum,” “The 
Cunny Snake,” and “Aunt Tempy’s Story.” There is no figure 
in American literature more interesting and affecting than dear old 
Uncle Remus, sitting at evening by the crackling fire in his weather- 
beaten cabin, and telling to his master’s little boy stories of the 
old times in Georgia. The book is enriched with a series of full- 
page pictures by Church and Beard, the skilful delineators of animal 
life and expression, which reproduce with marvellous ability the 
crisis-moments in Brer Rabbit’s strange adventures, and the mis- 
chances of his brethren of the wide Southern forests. Children find 
the deepest charm in these stories, and will listen to them by the 
hour when read aloud by their elders, with wide-eyed and almost 
breathless interest, which is equally shared by the readers. A new 
edition of this book has just been brought out in paper covers, for 
only fifty cents; and every family ought to have a copy. 

“The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott” form a magnificent oc- 
tavo volume, the first and only correct edition of Scott’s Poems ever 
issued in England or America. This vast treasury of verse has been 
carefully revised, corrected, and edited by William J. Rolfe, the 
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accomplished editor of “ The Students’ Series of Classic Poems,” “ The 
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Students’ Shakespeare,” etc., and he has also enriched the work with 
copious notes and comments, prefaces and appendices, and other valu- 
able aids to the reader. The world has yet to see a poet more popular 
than Scott, with old or young; and his wonderful popularity suffers no 
abatement with the lapse of time. As long as love and beauty, 
heroism and chivalry, faith and generosity, are appreciated, so long 
will these lovely Scottish legends and songs be dear to all hearts. 
The new Ticknor edition contains three hundred and fifty illustrations, 
which have been made by Ticknor & Co.’s artists, at a cost of more 
than Twenty-five Thousand Dollars, including all the original pictures 
drawn for the holiday editions of “ Marmion,” “The Lady of the Lake,” 
etc., besides many which have been made anew for this work alone. 

“ Geraldine” is another new illustrated book for the autumn and 
Holiday trade. It is a rhythmical romance, or love-story in metre, of 
the greatest delicacy and beauty; and for several years it has en- 
joyed a phenomenal popularity and large circulation. Some critics 
have likened it to Dr. Holland’s “ Kathrina,” and others to Owen Mere- 
dith’s “Lucile.” It is a strong and striking story of modern American 
life and social conditions, full also of heroism and passion, and rich in 
its descriptions of scenery, among the Thousand Islands and the Great 
Lakes, along the St. Lawrence and Saguenay, and amid the majestic 
mountains of Colorado. These scenes have been depicted by an artist 
who, for this purpose, followed the route of the hero of the poem, and 
has produced a rare gallery of scenes drawn from nature. This beau- 
tiful romance of modern Christian life is appropriately and richly 
bound, and makes a charming keepsake. 

“My Old Kentucky Home” and “ The Swanee River” are two new 
and popular illustrated books, containing the full words of these two 


tender and beautiful songs, than which we have had none more dear to 
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all the people, North and South. Millions upon millions of these songs 
have been circulated, attesting the power of their simple words and 
pathetic music to touch all hearts; and now at last, for the first 
time, the hand of art has been invoked to illuminate and beautify them 
with series of careful and worthy pictures. With these additions, the 
grand old songs will be seen to have even broader and fairer meanings ; 
and all who have enjoyed them before will find them doubly delightful 
in their new enrichment. 

Ticknor’s Paper Series is a singularly successful new venture, in 
which the publishers have brought out, in paper covers, a score of 
their most successful novels. In their original editions, bound in cloth, 
these select novels achieved remarkable popularity ; and now they are 
offered at a third of their first cost, printed from the same plates, but 
bound in a form which, though handsome, is inexpensive. The wel- 
come given to this series by the people was so hearty that it has been 
found expedient to continue it through the next year. 

Ticknor’s Paper Series includes some of the best and most famous 
works of William D. Howells, Edgar Fawcett, Henry James, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Blanche Howard, Robert Grant, Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Maurice Thompson, E. W. Howe, and others of our best- 
known authors. These are all original copyright novels, with pay- 
ments made to the authors on the sale of each book, and therefore 
they cannot be offered by other publishers, or in other series. A 
group of novels that begins with “The Story of Margaret Kent,” and 
“Guenn,” and includes Harris’s “Nights with Uncle Remus,” and 
Craddock’s “ Where the Battle was Fought,” and Grant’s “ Confessions 
of a Frivolous Girl,” and Howe’s “Story of a Country Town,” and 
Howells’s “Dr. Bréen’s Practice,” and “ A Modern Instance,” and many 
other works of similar time-tested value, deserves the success that it 


has won. It should be said that entirely new works, not elsewhere 
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published, are from time to time placed in this series. Among these 
are Kugene Field’s mirthful Western book, “Culture’s Garland ;” Vir- 
ginia W. Johnson’s vivid Venetian romance, “The House of the Musi- 
cian ;” and the brilliant sea-story, “ The Cruise of 1 Woman-Hater.” 

On the bright October afternoons that still remain with us we must 
take many a pleasant walk a-field; and with us can go no better 
comrade than Herbert Milton Sylvester’s “Prose Pastorals,” a delight- 
ful chronicle of rural life in New England, full of dreamy rest and 
peace, and rich in its broad pictures of nature, the very essence of 
poetry, but written in vigorous and picturesque prose. 

When the crisp, autumnal nights admonish us that there is an end of 
out-door amusements, and we hang up the willow bat, and ashen pad- 
dle, and tennis-racquet, we revert to “the hearth clean-swept and. the 
rigor of the game,” and get the whist-counters ready for action. Now 
every one who truly desires to play well at this most delightful game, 
should buy the new treatise and encyclopedia, “ Whist Universal,” in 
which one finds all the science and art of the French, English, and 
American games of whist, long or short, with the leads and strategies 
of the best players. , 

Ticknor’s Reference Series is a group of books which should fe in 
every home library. It includes ‘‘Familiar Allusions,” which is a 
unique and precious companion to the “ Dictionary of Noted Names of 
Fiction,” with terse and piquant descriptions of thousands of things con- 
tinually met with in reading newspapers or books, but not to be found 
in gazetteers or encyclopedias, and often unfamiliar even to well-in- 
formed persons. Another volume is “The Course of Empire,” a mag- 
nificent treasury of history, with twenty-five full-page colored maps, 
showing the governments of Europe and Asia, in every century since 
500 B.C. ; and chronologic: al tables, lists of great men, and twenty-five 


yages or more of history of each century, with copious and vigorous 
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quotations from Guizot, Macaulay, Lecky, Hallam, Gibbon, Livy, 
Grote, Buckle, Carlyle, and other great historians. Still another of 
the reference series is “ Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men,” by S. 
Arthur Bent, A.M., a collection of short sententious sayings of all times, 
such as are constantly referred to, but are not to be found in other 
books of reference. A short sketch of each speaker, and the circum- 
stances attending each remark is also given. 

Here, also, is the Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s “ Events and 
Epochs in Religious History,” treating of the Catacombs, Buddhist 
Monks, Christian Monks, Augustine, Anselm, Bernard, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Savonarola, Luther, Loyola, The Mystics, German Pietists, Fenelon, 
Swedenborg, Emerson, George Fox, Huguenots, Waldenses, Albi- 
genses, John Wesley, Moravians, and Methodists. | 

The name of Maturin M. Ballou has long been well and favorably 
known among American readers, and his works have always been 
eagerly sought for family reading. The three latest of these, the ripe 
fruitage of his long life of study and culture, are now in active demand. 
The first is his record of recent travels in Scandinavia and Russia, of 
which George Parsons Lathrop truly writes: “Research is a recreation 
and travel a joyous rambling. Above all things, Mr. Ballou does not 
believe in boring or in being bored. Books of travel written in. this 
light and pleasant vein do far more, we are convinced, toward making 
the general reader feel at home on foreign questions than more labored 
and abstruse dissertations on the subject are apt to do. Mr. Ballou’s 
cheerfulness of mood is contagious, and the book is one likely to meet 
with a generous welcome. In‘ Due North’ he has made a memorable 
journey. The reader is interested and entertained, and comes away with 
his eyes opened.” 

“Edge-Tools of Speech” is truly “a book which has been culled 


from the flowers of all books,” including striking passages, pungent 
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apothegms, brilliant thoughts, etc., from the great men of all ages. 
Every professional man and student should own this vast treasury of 
genius. 

Another of Mr. Ballou’s new books, “ Genius in Sunshine and 
Shadow,” is a peculiarly interesting one, full of anecdotes and memora- 
bilia which set forth the intimate inner lives of the world’s heroes. 

Among the other new books concerning which mention should be 
made are Edwin Percy Whipple’s third volume of posthumous essays ; 
the new novel by E. W. Howe, author of “The Story of a Country 
Town,” quaintly called “A Man Story; ” Isaac Henderson’s novel of 
“Miss Agatha Page;” the droll collection of burlesque novelettes en-, 
titled “More Waggings of Old Tales;” the vigorous and fascinating 
anti-spiritualistic novel, “ Fools of Nature;” Rossiter Johnson’s new, 
compact and careful “History of the Secession War;” Frances L. 
Mace’s volume of poems, “Under Pine and Palm;” the new ethical 
and liberal novel, “ Love and Theology ;” a vivid and fascinating ex- 
travaganza called “An Operetta in Profile ;” a lovely new five-dollar 
edition of “Poets and Etchers” (originally published at double that 
price); and Eugene Field’s amazingly funny book, “ Culture’s Gar- 
land: Being Memoranda of the Gradual Rise of Literature, Art, Music, 
and Society in Chicago and other Western Ganglia.” 

“ A Bird’s-eye View of Our Civil War” was written by Col. Theodore 
A. Dodge, U.S.A. It is an invaluable epitome of the battles, sieges, 
and campaigns of 1861-65, based on the best authorities, and written 
in a style so simple and direct that every one, layman or lad, can un- 
derstand and follow it. There is also a glossary, explaining military 
terms ; and numerous maps help to an understanding of our vast conti- 
nental battle-ground. Col. Dodge wrote this book, primarily, for his 
son to read, and the directness and vigor of his soldierly style 


make it at once easy reading for a young person, and very attractive 
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for an old campaigner. The Nation reports that “It is not easy 
‘to say which part of this book is best, for it is all good.” 

“About People” is a capital book, by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
of Boston, which the Christian Register pronounces “earnest in pur- 
pose, sparkling in manner;” and the Boston Advertiser calls “ full 
of thought, rich in suggestion, and abounding in the practical ethics 
of life.” It is a true parlor classic, of deep and abiding interest to 
every one in (or wanting to be in) society. These bright essays 
bear the titles: “Caste in American Society,” “Who’s Who,” “ Per- 
sonal Influence,” “The Transition of American Women,” 
and Liberty.” 

Rolfe’s Students’ Editions of the great British poems are really 
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the best editions made, because they are entirely free from errors 
of text, and reproduce the original purity of the author’s design, 
and are also provided with admirable historical, biographical, and 
critical introductions, and very copious explanatory notes and com- 
mentaries. They are thus peculiarly fitted for home reading, a 
kind of. social enjoyment that ought to be more common, and are 
adapted to make the long winter hours about the evening lamp 
abundant in interest and profit. There are now eight volumes of this 
series, edited by Prof. Rolfe, namely: “The Lady of the Lake,” 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” “ Marmion,” “ The Princess,” “ Select 
Poems of Tennyson,” “Childe Harold,” “Enoch Arden and other 
Poems,” and the “ Young People’s Tennyson.” The books are splen- 
didly illustrated with pictures from the great Holiday octavo editions 
of Scott and Tennyson. 

“The Peterkin Papers” is a very charming illustrated book for the 
children and their friends, written by Lucretia P. Hale, and containing 
the droll and diverting adventures of the Peterkin family, with Aga- 
memnon, Solomon John, Elizabeth Eliza, and others, and the benevo- 
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lent cares of the lady from Philadelphia. The Boston Transcript 
made bold to say of this book that “Anything more absurdly funny 
cannot be imagined.” 

“Dimple Dopp” is another capital book for young folks, abounding’ 
in pictures, and made deeply interesting by the stories of Karl Kreiger, 
and the sweet fable entitled “Cat Lore.” Mrs. Laura S. H. Cooke, 
of Washington, wrote this book, which the Boston Courier praised as 
“A perfect treasure-house for young readers.” 

“A Year of Sunshine” is a pretty book, prepared by Kate Sanborn, 
with a page for every day in the year, half of it covered with a choice 
bit of selected poetry or prose, and half of it left blank, for use as a 
diary, or a birthday book, or a visitor’s record. Miss Sanborn says: 
“The sun does not always shine, and once in a while there is no ‘ bright: 
side.’ At such times we must make our own sunshine, or take it 
ready made. This year-book, with nearly 500 selections on making 
the best of things, will find its way to many hearts as a help, a spur, 
an inspiration.” And the Morning Star, looking to see if she suc- 
ceeded in her attempt at condensing sunshine into printed leaves, 
reported that “This book will certainly be a beautiful and popular gift 
book, helping all into whose hands it may fall to look out for the sun- 
light the Lord sends into their days.” 

“The Illustrated Birthday-Book of American Poets” has been re- 
vised, with the addition of an index for names, and portraits of Aldrich, 
Bryant, Emerson, Harte, Holmes, Howells, Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, 
Stedman, Stoddard, Taylor, and Whittier. The universal favor with 
which this birthday-book has been received attests the merit of the 
plan of selecting the choicest extracts of all the best American poets, 
instead of limiting the collection to a single writer, however eminent. 

* Self-Culture” is a highly valuable book, by the Rev. James Free- 


man Clarke, discussing, in his wise and practical way, the methods of 
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educating the powers of observation, reflection, imagination, conscience, 
affections, reverence, temper, education by books, amusements, love 
of beauty, and seeking of truth. It is thoroughly sensible, helpful, 
and interesting. This is one of the most valuable works which can be 
put into the hands of young men and women. Of equal value and rich- 
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ness is Dr. Clarke’s latest book, “Every-Day Religion,” which, with 
many wise suggestions, strives to bring the divine life into the hourly 
events and trials of the weary world. — . 

“The Invalid’s Tea-Tray,” by Susan Anna Brown, is a group of 
seventy-five dainty receipts for the invalid or convalescent, including 
the most delicious jellies and wheys, ices and sherbets, soups and 
broths, toasts and caudles, gruels and porridges, beef-teas and egg- 
nogs, with coffee, chocolate, lemonade, koumiss, and other refreshing 
drinks ; and many methods of preparing strengthening and appetizing 
menus of beef, mutton, chicken, oysters, squabs, quails, etc. 

“In Bridget’s Vacation,” by Susan Anna Brown, is a group of leaflets, 
on gilt metal rings, to hang up, of which the Boston Globe says: 
“Nothing for the purpose could be more tasteful and handy than these 
leaves, which, in attractive form, give bills of fare for each day of the 
week, and plain directions for twenty-one simple meals. They are 
such as any house-keeper may easily and economically follow with 
satisfactory results.” 

“How the Ends Met,” by Susan Anna Brown, is characterized by 
the Woman’s Journal as “a helpful and useful book,” and by the 


“a domestic good angel.” 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette as 

“Homes and All About Them,” by E. C. Gardner, is a profusely 
illustrated book of domestic art. Every one interested in the con- 
struction of a new home, or in the betterment of an old one, will 
find in the fully illustrated pages of this exhaustive work invalu- 
able instructions and suggestions as to all departments of interior 


decoration, exterior finish, and varied forms of architecture. 
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“Home Sanitation” has just been brought out, by competent and 
skilful authorities, to arouse the interest of house-keepers in the 
sanitary conditions of their homes, and to indicate the points requiring 
investigation, the methods of examination, and the practical remedies. 
The subjects treated are the situation of the house, care of the cellar, 
plumbing and drainage, ventilation, heating, lighting, furnishing, 
clothing, food, and drink. 

If the grave and reverend seniors of the family circle wish to 
store their minds with mental lore, or to gain wherewithal to pass 
away otherwise weary time, let them write to the ancient address of 
Ticknor & Company, in Boston, for a catalogue of their books, 
which will, with good cheer, be sent without expense. Therein may 
be read the titles and prices and other things about the latest novels, 
and other books of Howells, and James, and Blanche Howard, and 
Uncle Remus, and Edgar Fawcett, and Julian Hawthorne, and scores — 
of others, the leading writers of America. There also appears a fuller 
account of “ Geraldine,” the sumptuous new illustrated Holiday book ; 
of the new and cheaper editions of Prof. E. S. Morse’s book about 
Japanese Homes, crowded with pictures made in Japan by the author, 
and Percival Lowell’s volume about the mysterious hermit nation of 
Asia, Korea, and Howells’s ® Tuscan Cities,” and John L. Stoddard’s 
* Red-Letter Days Abroad;” of the handsome four-volume set of 
Mary Clemmer’s works, and the memorial volume to that noble Ameri- 
can woman; of Robert Laird Collier’s dainty treatise on English 
Home Life; of the noble new series of the Ticknor octavo poets; of 
Albert R. Frey’s great and curious dictionary of “Sobriquets and 
Nicknames ;” of John A. Goodwin’s new history of “The Pilgrim 
Republic;” of Prof. S. P. Langley’s instructive and_ illustrated 
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work, “The New Astronomy;” and many other books. 


